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A LANDOWN ER’S 
BALANCE SHEET 


© much ignorance prevails in regard to the income 
derivable trom land that other landowners would do 

well to follow the example of the Earl of Denbigh and 

set forth in figures the facts about their possessions. 

Lord Denbigh owns a property of about 6,350 acres 

on the borders of Warwie kshire and Leicestershire. It is 
entirely agricultural in character, except for the fact that 


there are about 100 acres of accommodation § land in 


and = around the small town _— of Lutterworth. The 
total rent derived from the land amounts to £6,283, 
or an average of less than £1 an acre. lo arrive at the 


gross income there has to be added the small sum of £508 arising 
f 4 


from sales of grazing, timber, farm produce and so forth. 
The gross total therefore is well under £7,000, but trom it 
many deductions have to be made. In the first place, rents 
and tithes amount to £1,196. The tithes are very heavy, and 
last year amounted to £956 paid to Trinity Colleg: , Cambridge. 
Phis, of course, is a burden on the land, with which the owner 
can do nothing, and it must be allowed as a deduction 
from the gross income. There is a mortgage on the estate 
amounting to a little over £1,000, and the question is 
how far this should be allowed in arriving at the ownet's 
net income. Ihe debt arose in a manner with 


we are too familiar. 


which 
During the long depression which began in 
1879 farm after farm was thrown on the hands of the late Lord 
Denb igh’s father, and, of course, got out of thorough cultiva- 
tion. In order to bring these heldings back to “lettable’ 
condition when times got a little better, a great deal had to 
be spent, and it was to meet this expense that the sum was 
borrowed for which interest is now charged. In order to 
show the change brought about by bad times it should be 
mentioned that tn 1872 the rents ils were £10,390 as against £6,382 
paid in 1g08. It would seem no more than reasonable the velore 
io deduct the cost of this mortgage from the gross receipts 
Estate management and office expenses came to £427, and in the 
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case of any other business this would be de ducted unhesitatingly 
by the assessor of income tax. If it were not done, it would be 
tantamount to charging as income the amounts paid to 
the manager and servants of the business, which, as 
Euclid says, is absurd. Repairs and new constructions cost 
/1,118, and this sum ought, of course, to be subtracted from 
the total, because it means the expense of carrying on the 
business. Woodlands cost £121, and repair of roads £35. 
Farms, that is to savy, labour on land in hand, manures, estate 
hauling, etc., cost £668. Game, house, gas and gardens cost 
£1,066, upon which Lord Denbigh makes some iateresting notes. 
The house item of £227 is made up of coal and repairs done 
by estate workmen. 

' The house is a large one. No servants or living expenses 
beyond those mentioned are included. Gardens and grounds 
are expensive, and cost £471 to keep up, but they give a 
great deal of pleasure not only to Lord Denbigh, but to the 
surrounding population. He is constantly receiving appli- 
cations from people who wish to hold picnics, or otherwise 
enjoy themselves, in the grounds, and it is not unusual for 
parties numbering as many as 300 people to visit and picni 
in the ground. Lord Denbigh says these visitors are always 
well behaved and do no damage, and “ the same can be 
said of the thousands who come from all round the country, when 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons in spring we invite the 
public to come and see the daffodils at their best.” It is 
apparent, therefore, that the £1,066 for game, 
house, gas and gardens is not extravagant. The sum of £83 per 
annum is paid in pensions, and in igo8 tenant rights cost £66, 
while the repayment of land-improvement loans, interest, land 
charges and sundries came to £220. When these items are 
yr led together they leave a deficit of £76 against the estate. 

Lord LYenbigh points out that the expenditure, at which we have 
taken a rapid glance, is not ove incurred for personal advantage 
or pleasure, except in ihe case of the game, 
These amount to about £1,000, to which has 
to be added £100, value of the produce consumed trom the 
farm lands. But against this it is but reasonable to set the 
sum of £700 a year for payment of life policy premiums to 


charge olf 


house, gas and 
garden expenses. 


wi 
provide for death duties, while there are family charges on 


the estate amounting to £400. 

These facts ought to be very carefully considered by 
the Exchequer authorities in order to arrive at a_ just 
conception of the income on which the owner should be 
taxed. Lord Denbigh takes the case of a man living in 
a town flat with an income of £4,900, derived from 
Consols, who would only need to pay Is. 2d. on the whole; 
whereas, owing to the grossly unjust manner in which land 
property is assessed on the gross income, Lord Denbigh has to 
pay 1s. 8d. on £ 2,000 of spendable income, which is not more than 
half that of the man in the flat. It would be very interesting 
to see how any assailant of landed property could get out of 
the case put forward by Lord Denbigh. The landowner is 
not an individual like the owner of Consols. The latter has 
no duties comparable to those of the former. He is not 
compelled to employ men or to exercise care and forethought 
about his income. It is paid regularly without exertion 
on his part. The landowner, from the very nature of 
his calling, is obliged to pay largely for services, and unless 
his estate is managed with the care and prudence which 
are called for in a large commercial concern, he will soon 
find himself in the wrong box. While giving these particulars 
about his estate, Lord Denbigh mentions a case that is very 
pertinent to the discussion on unearned increment now going 
on. His father, in 1875, took a long lease of a_ house 
in South Kensington for £15,000. He goes on to say: “It is 
well known that, owing mainly to the development of the 
Cadogan estate, in other words, according to the Government, 
to the action of the ‘community,’ South Kensington property 
greatly depreciated.” When Lord Denbigh himself succeeded, he 
could not live in the house and had great difficulty in letting it; 
so in 1896 he sold it for £5,000, still with a long lease tc run. 
This was certainly a case of unearned decrement; but the com- 
munity which is answerable for the decreasing value does not 
make any effort to replace the owner's loss, though it would 
pounce on any increment that came in the same way. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


r \ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Honourabie 

) Gwynedd Lloya- Mostyn, the daughter of Llewelyn 
Nevill Vaughan, third Baron Mostyn, who married in 1879 
Lady Mary Clements, sister of the fourth Earl of Leitrim. 


It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograbh 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tne correspondence at once to him. 
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I. congratulate the Board of Trade on the activity 
and enterprise it has displayed in trying to 
secure a thorough representation of English 
produce at the Brussels Exhibition. This will 
be the largest thing of the kind since the Paris 

Exhibition of tgoo, and there are sound business reasons 


why English exhibitors should be well to the iront. 
There are great possibilities for increasing our Belgian 
trade in agricultural implements, for husbandry in_ that 
country is still carried on by means of machinery of a 
very primitive description, and if Belgian farmers had oppor- 
tunities to see English rakes, harrows, cutters and _ binders, 
sowing-machines, rollers, ploughs, etc., the effect would be 
very educative. The recently-established permanent branch 
of the Board of Trade has been able to secure a third of 
the whole machinery hall, and our industrial exhibits will have a 
better position than those of any other foreign country. It is to 
be hoped, too, that owners of pedigree flocks and herds will send 
specimens, despite the fact that the animals will not he 
re-admitted to this country, but must be either killed or sold. 
That consideration will, no doubt, weigh in the choice of the 
animals to be sent, but it ought not to be a complete deterrent. 





Ireland is fortunate in possessing a very practical Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Memorandum of Agricultural 
Education which they have just issued is worth the attention 
of those who live in “the adjacent island of Great Britain.” 
We were particularly interested by the report on itinerant 
instruction, as it has long been our conviction that the wandering 
lecturer is not a very useful appendage to any system. They 
have found this out in Ireland, with the result that— 
fewer lectures are now given, the time of the Instructor beng engaged 
with experimental work, with important duties in connection with the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, with winter classes, and in the summer 
months with the work of adjudicating in connection with the Farm Prize 
scheme, 

It is no wonder in these circumstances that the committees 
are anxious to give up itinerant instruction. The field experi- 
ments conducted by the instructor have proved of very great 
value; but 

example plots to demonstrate the results of the experiments must be arranged 
for in every district if the information is to be widely distributed and made 
use of. For these a permanent establishment is not required. 


The winter classes have also turned out well, but here, 
again, we meet with a remark that-would be equally applicable 
to our own small holders. It is that the scarcity of labour 
and the difficulty the farmer has in dispensing with the help 
of his sons form obstacles to securing attendance at the 
winter classes. The alternative to the local winter agricul- 
tural class is a residential school or college. It secures 
a more thorough education, but then it is much more expen- 
sive. When the farm is small and easily overlooked, three 
teachers can staff a school for from twenty to thirty pupils. 
The food of these costs about 8s. per head per week, 
while miscellaneous expenses, such as fire, light, attendance, 
washing, etc., add another 5s., and the cost of the staff, 
apparatus and books amounts to about 7s., making a total of 
£1 a week, or about £50 a year, for the student. [his assumes 
that the school is full, and although the charge to the student 
only ranges from £3 to £15, according to the size of his father’s 
holding, it is difficult to induce young men to attend. The 
calculation, therefore, is that the cost of the school to the 
county committee would be at least £1,000 per annum, in 
addition to such fees as are obtainable. ‘This works out much 
more expensively than do the winter classes. 
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As was generally anticipated, the National Rose Society's 
Provincial Exhibition, held at Luton on the 14th inst., brought 
together roses of far superior quality to those shown a 
fortnight previously at the London Show. Irish growers, 
however, staged the best flowers in the large classes. The 
cold, wet weather experienced in England has seriously affected 
exhibition roses, and for once English growers have had to be 
content with first prizes in the smaller classes. Several very 
good new varieties received gold medals at Luton, the best of 
these being Ethel Malcolm, a hybrid tea of very great merit. 
The large, deep flowers are of perfect form and creamy white 
in colour, shaded with peach in the centre. Mrs. Maynard 
Sinton is another hybrid tea with fragrance reminding one of the 
old-fashioned cabbage roses, the colour of this variety being 
white tinted flesh pink. Leslie Holland is a scarlet-crimson 
hybrid tea of great promise, the blooms possessing beautiful 
form and fragrance. A pure tea rose with creamy white tinted 
rose flowers was named Mrs. Hubert Taylor, the blossoms 
partaking of that cone shape so much beloved by exhibitors. 
The granting of these medals to new varieties by the society is 
a certain hall-mark of excellence, and should prove a useful 
guide to those who appreciate and desire to obtain roses of more 
than usual merit. 


Itisa pleasure to call attention to the flower show which 
will be held on the 28th of the present month at the hall of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, Victoria Street, 
under the auspices of our contemporary, the Garden. It will be 
remembered that the experiment of holding this show was tried 
for the first time last year, and, as might be expected, the 
general public, as well as the readers of the paper, were highly in- 
terested in the proceedings. There was an extremely pretty and 
tasteful show of flowers and vegetables, and the hall was crowded 
during the whole of the time that it was open. Nevertheless, 
the show which is just coming on is likely in every way to excel 
its predecessor. Those who have planned and carried it out 
have learned much from experience, and as the exhibition has 
become more widely known it has attracted a greatly increased 
number of entries. Thus the lovers of flowers and plants are 
promised a very pleasant afternoon, and one that will be profit- 
able and instructive to those engaged in the delightful work of 


gardening. 





TRAMIP’S SONG. 

(Translaled from the German of Birries von Miinchausen.) 
Hark! the calling of the roads in the whole country, 
From Cornwall and from Ireland and the glittering sea; 
From the Rhine and the ice-floes on Neva in the North 
At the calling of the roads I must wander forth. 
I have tramped through the soles of seven pairs of shoes, 
But my heart’s in the home my restless feet refuse; 
I have tramped for seven years in sun and wind and rain, 
The road knows my joy, and tells it not again. 
On a juniper in Thule a thrush sings low, 
I shall some day win to Thule, as I found the land called Woe 
Of the rapture of my vearning the thrush sings sweet, 
And all the roads cry “homewards” to my vagrant feet. 

CATHERINE R. VERSCHOYLE 

The wayfaring man will be very glad to know that the Royal 
Automobile Club has begun a series of trials of head-lights 
for motor-cars and motor-cycles. It is highly necessary 
that these vehicles should carry lights, but -whoever is accus- 
tomed to use the road after nightfall is aware that some 
of them are lighted not wisely but too well. You can sec 
the glare of them at a distance of more than a mile, and the 
light increases to such a dazzling radiance when it approaches 
that the result is to throw the cyclist or pedestrian into 
confusion. He does not know where he is, and in some cases is 
liable to get in front of the very object that it is his wish to 
avoid. We are glad, therefore, that the Royal Automobile Club 
is considering patterns of head-lights with the ideal before them 
of a light which will afford sufficient illumination to enable the 
driver of a motor-car to see before him, and yet not dazzle the 
eyes of the approaching pedestrian. 

A leaflet issued by the National Poultry Organisation 
Society gives the number and value of the eggs imported in 1907 
and 1908 re spectively, and shows that the reduction in the total 
value, amounting only to less than £18,000, or o*61 per cent., led 
to a general increase in price. Kussian eggs alone were sold at 
a very sliglt reduction. Those from Denmark, Germany, 
l’rance, Austria, Italy, Canada and other countries all show an 
advance. This was reflected to a considerable degree in an 
increased demand for new-laid English eggs, which our poultry- 
keepers were unable to supply. Ii they wish to meet it they 
ought to take steps just now, because to wait until customers are 
making an outcry is to shut the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. This is the month when pullets are numerous, and it is 
very good advice to the farmer that he should keep a large 
number in order to have plenty to furnish eggs next spring. 
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It is the common opinion of the country people in all the 
Central and Eastern parts of England that the present summer 
is the worst that they have experienced—the coldest, wettest and 
most backward—since the year 1860. That isa year which is 
fixed in the minds of those who are old enough to have any 
remembrance, because at that time there were no bakers in 
country places. Each cottage housewife had to bake her own 
bread, and in that year of perpetual wet the bread would not 
bake. The corn had grown, and when one tried to cut the bread 
with a knife, the stringiness of it wound about the knife, and if 
you tried to pull it apart it drew out “like a concertina,” as the 
poor people say, though “like Turkish delight "—a sweetmeat 
which is perhaps not familiar to them—would express better what 
they mean. It is to be hoped we are not going to fare quite as 
badly as that this year. The rains have been very local in 
character, and, as a farmer remarked, there is plenty of stuff on 
the land if it would only ripen. 

From all that we hear from our shooting correspondents, 
the grouse season seems likely to be a good one generally, though 
certain localities will be lamentably deficient in birds ; but what- 
ever be their condition, it appears absolutely certain that the 
exigencies of the present Parliament will not allow legislators to 
get away to their shooting during the first month in which it 
may be done legally, and the most optimistic estimates place the 
probable date for the rising of Parliament at the very end of 
September. Keports of varying nature bave come to hand 
about the shooting that may be expected on the average English 
manor. September is de jure the month of partridge-shooting. 
De facto, there is little of that sport until October; but in 
many districts the fate of the young partridges in the heavy 
rains just after their hatching-time has been so tragic that there 
will be tew of them to shoot. Under the circumstances, it is 
only surprising that shootings have been letting so well. 

The danger which besets the most successful market 
gardener is illustrated this year by the glut in strawberries. In 
spite of the wet weather or, perliaps, because of it, this delicious 
fruit has been produced in immense crops, and as it is a freely 
grown and usually remunerative plant, the quantities sent into 
London show an annual increase and the supply is coming to be 
more than the demard. This has been felt particularly in Lincoln- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, where the growing of strawberries has 
greatly extended during the last few years. On some holdings 
tons of berries have been wasted, as no market could be 
found for them at a price that would repay the cost of picking. 
Already a few of the growers have begun to plough up the 
plants with the fruit sull on them. <A few years ago straw- 
berries formed the sheet-anchor of the small holder. They could 
be grown with so very little trouble and expense, and are so 
delicious, that they were easily saleable as long as the production 
was kept in bounds. What has happened this year, however, 
is a warning to growers not to imagine that it is impossible to 
devote tco much land to strawberries. 


The ills of the body politic have been very carefully analysed 
at the Health Congress which has been held during the present 
week at Leeds. The great lesson we learn is the old one, that 
prevention is better than cure. It is the homely way of 
stating what the most thoughtful medical men are always 
telling us. The business of the doctor in an ideal state would 
not be so much that of administering drugs to the sick as 
taking precautions against the occurrence of disease and its 
spreading. For the one object we want more open air and better 
drainage, and for the other thorough isolation of the patient who 
is suffering from an infectious disease. Mr. Arthur Newsholme, 
Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, whose paper 
excited great interest, enumerated about half-a-dozen ways 
in which sanitary authorities might prevent communication of 
disease. He made fun of the medical specialist of the past who 
had been known to busy himself with treating a nasal polypus 
while his patient was dying of consumption, but he fcund his 
parallel in the Public Health Administration. 





Among the inventions of the modern engineer a high place 
must be given to the hydraulic dredger. By its means great 
things have already been accomplished, an: sti!l greater are to be 
attempted, with great hope of success. On the Mersey it is 
wonderlul to see the three great dredgers, Brancker, 
Crow and Coronation, with hoppers of 3,500 tons capa- 
city, each capable of filling itself with sand in an hour. 
Still more so is the latest addition, the recently added Leviathan, 
three times their size and the largest in the world. Buta still 
greater triumph of engineering is the large  clay-cutting 
dredger of which a most interesting account appears in the 
Engineering Supplement of The Times for Wednesday last. 
The one built for work on the Ship Channel of the 
river St. Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec is 
designed to make a cut 7ooft. wide and 4oft. deep at one feed. 
This gigantic machine on an average lifts 600,000 tons of blue 
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clay a month, and in a good month has raised 1,000,000 tons. 
In spite of the gigantic effort this implies, the pump and 
suction pipes are not worn so much by the greasy clay as they 
were by the sand. A special dredger has been built with 
improved clay-cutters and hydraulic discharge for work on the 
Nile, and a trial is to be made with one on the Suez Canal. 
Engineering feats which once looked impossible have been 
rendered practicable by its means, 





The ancient pastime of swimming the Channel is likely to 
be superseded during the present late summer and autumn by 
attempts to fly the Channel. Mr. Latham, a Frenchman of English 
descent, attempted the feat on Monday last, but had to put up 
with a failure. His aeroplane soared high into the air, and 
appeared to be in the way of making the passage, when for some 
unaccountable reason the engines stopped, and the machine glided 
gracefully down to the surface of the Channel, where its occupant 
was rescued without so much as getting wet. It was a bold and 
plucky attempt, and seems to herald a swift approach to the time 
when Mr. Latham will be able to perform the feat successfully. 
Ile may not be the first to do so, however, as M. Blériot, whose 
head-lights are so well known to the motor world, has also given 
notice that he is going to make the attempt. As he has already 
flown twenty-five miles over open country with his monoplane, 
it does not seem atall unreasonable to assume that he has a very 
good chance of being the first to win the coveted honour of 
having flown over the English Channel. 





UNDERSTANDING. 

Because I may not enter the Dream City of the Soul 

I will not spurn the village which must henceforth bear my feet; 
Because the sky-grown blossoms have withheld from me their toll 

I will not crush the flowers which make this earth so sweet. 
Because one bliss evades my grasp, across the league of years, 

And Life, by hope unstayed, falls future-hollow to my hand, 
Because | may not pass, but must hold on, with hidden tears, 

My heart is free to all without the gates, I understand. 

D. A. N. 


The other day a remark was made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the effect that his financial proposals had given 
a check to spirit-drinking which, as far as his knowledge went, 
was unparalleled. It is doubtful if he is aware how completely 
our habits are changing in this respect. ‘Those who conduct 
restaurants of the highest class or who are engaged in 
the management of clubs are very well aware of an 
extraordinary decrease in the consumption of wine and 
spirits. The managing director of one of our most famous 
restaurants told the writer the other day that in his 
prosperous concern the number of those who took luncheon 
or dinner had very greatly increased, but that the individual 
bill was much smaller, so that the increased popularity did not 
swell the financial returns as much as might have been expected. 
The case of one of our most fashionable clubs is even 
more illuminating. Twelve years ago, with 500 members, the 
wine and spirit account reached £4,300 per annum; but last 
year, with double the number of members, the wine account 
had shrunk to less than £1,400.. Those who watch the 
meetings of the great hotels and the various stores must have 
heard very similar facts recounted again and again. They may 
be taken as a sign that a portion at least of the public is 
becoming alive to the foolishness of mere luxury, and is 
voluntarily adopting a simpler method of living. 

Many of our readers will learn with regret of the death of 
Mr. !. EK. Vincent, at one time editor of this journal. He died 
at a nursing home in London of pleurisy at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two. Mr. Vincent was an accomplished 
journalist, who in 1886 became connected with The Times 
newspaper, for which he wrote brilliantly until the time of bis 
death. He contributed frequently to many of the leading 
magazines and reviews, and by his genial disposition made friends 
everywhere. The son of a Welsh clergyman, and grandson of 
the Very Rev. James Vincent, sometime Dean of Bangor, he 
had been trained for the law, and was chancellor of that diocese. 
Latterly he had developed a strong interest in motoring 
and did a good deal of work on that subject’ He was also the 
author of several books, including a memoir of the Duke of 
Clarence, written by authority, and a volume on Berkshire in 
the “ Highways and Byways Series.” When Mr. Henley left 
the National Observer in 1894, Mr. Vincent was appointed his 
successor, and continued to conduct that journal until 1897, 
when it ceased to be published. He accompanied the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in their historic tour round the world. 





In all probability it is a sign of the times that the country 
people are beginning to place a good deal less credit than they 
used to in the prophecies, “ whether weather-wise or other-wise,” 
of chapbooks of the type of that associated with “the red-faced 
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Nixon.” The modern product of the Board Schools has perhaps 
gone past the stage at which belief in these predictions was 
possible. One of these books, which used to be held in great 
repute in the South-Eastern part of England especially, and still 
has a certain vogue in that district, is ** Old Moore’s Almanac” ; 
but its author has certainly been trying somewhat highly the 
faith of his followers this year, prophesying for the month of 
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June that the weather would be “ delightful,” and for July that 
it would be “ brilliant.” Even St. Swithin has been placing his 
reputation in peril, for though his own day was one of the very 
few without rain during the present summer, if that is a right 
name for the season, tne next day the rain came down in torrents. 
Yet a fine St. Swithin’s Day used to have the credit of clearing 
the skies for forty days to fellow. 


HEADS AT OLYMPLA. 


VER since the days of those 

early hunters of big-game— 

Nimrod, Tiglath, Pileser and 
others—there have been men 

ready and willing to undergo 
hardships, discomforts and great per- 
sonal risks in order to gratify their love 
for the chase. Why this passion should 
be so deeply implanted in the human 
heart there is no need for us to enquire. 
It may be a relic of the dim red dawn 
of man, when the unskilled hunter went 
supperless to bed; it may have its sources 
in a finer instinct; but there it is, and 
while there is big-game to hunt there 
will be found plenty of people prepared, 
though the means may not be forth- 
coming, tohunt it. Times havechanged; 
Tiglath (and he must have been a good 
sportsman) no longer hunts whales in 
the Mediterranean, and poaching is put 
down with a strong hand. Carefully 
framed and efficient game laws have 
done much to check the rapid decline of 
certain species, and though the quagga 
is extinct and the American bison non- 
existent for sporting purposes, there are 


still a large number of fine trophies C4AP7. RADCLYFFE’S 


to be obtained by the energetic sports- 
man. In time, perhaps—and it is a somewhat melancholy 
thought—a_ big-game collection may come to be looked upon as 
a valuable asset. 

It is impossible nowadays, in places where formerly 
record heads could be obtained, to kill even moderately good 





specimens, and the trophies of a past 
generation of big-game-hunters cause 
members of that veneration which is 
just growing up to transgress the Tenth 
Commandment with great regularity 
whenever they encounter them. in 
this respect, if in no other, we become 
laudatoves temforis acti. Although these 
islands contain the finest collection of 
big-game trophies in the world, it is but 
rarely that the general public gets a 
chance of seeing them. In private 
museums they delight the hearts of 
their owners and look down 
with glassy eyes from corridor and 
staircase. The reasons for their seclu- 
sion are many. An exhibition of heads 
is a difficult matter to arrange; the 
number of persons who could carry 
through such an undertaking success 
fully, and who have sufficient energy to 
do so, is limited; and last, but not 
least, owners are not unnaturally slow 
to lend their most treasured posses- 
sions when they may not receive the 
careful handling which is imperative 
for their preservation. Under these 
circumstances, the greater thanks are 
due to those sportsmen who have 
been unselfish enough to lend their trophies to the Travel 
and Sports Exhibition now being held at Olympia. The 
exhibition is not primarily intended for heads, and the collection 
of sporting trophies there shown cannot, in any sense, be 
considered a representative one. 
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In Germany an annual horn exhibition i ld at Berlin, f the same species and a good specimen of an okapi's skull with 
vhere, t | iny reign trophies are exhibited, the bulk of four strips of its skin. In this exhibit is a lion-trap, use d in 
the colle ts of stag ids killed in Germany during capturing the famous “‘ man-eaters of Tsavo,” two of the man- 
the preceding year eaters themselves, an unusually fine bongo’s skull and horns 

An annual horn exhibition in Great Britain would serve no Boécercus Euryceros Isaaci), a very interesting native animal 
good pur post t\ ok forward to the day when some energetic trap and a collection of photographs of Masai spearing lions in 
ind capable organiser East Africa. The 
forms a committee and actual spears used are 
collects under one roof also here. Among this 
i really representative collection of photo- 
exhibition of the graphs is one of a 
specimens of big-game magnificent buffalo’s 
cattered over these head taken on the spot 
islands. I shall not where it was killed. 
attempt in t rt Mr. Percival, the 
pace of this article an game- warden in 
laborate criticism of British East Africa, 
the numerous trophies has lent the skull and 
now at Olympia, but horns of a situtunga 

me oft t h more ( lragelaphus Speke). 
triking hea ure In exhibit No. 62 
worth mentioning, and are to be found the 
if my notes are not majority of the heads 
exhaustive | hope that in the exhibition. Cap- 
1 may be forgiven tain C. E. Radclyffe 
Taking into considera lends, among others, 
tion the limited amount the follewing trophies: 
of room available for (1) The skull of an 
the exhibit, the heads Alaskan brown _ bear 
are well arranged, (Ursus Dalli yas). 
though their labelling Chis, at one time, was 
leaves something to be the record specimen, 
desired; an Asiatic but one or two have 
eep is not in the least since been killed 
ike an ibex, nor does which exceed it in size 
a topi resemble a (2) A splendid speci- 
leucoryx. It is a pity VR. F. BADEN-POWELL’S STRAIGHT-HORNED RUHUINO. men of the Alaskan 
the measurements of all moose (Alces machlis 


the different horns are not given, asin Mr. Baden-Powell’s collec- 
tion. Exhibit No. 3 comprises a few odd specimens from Major 
Powell Cotton's magnificent collection. The chief of these isa 
group, mounted by Rowland Ward, of a lion attacking a Cape 
buffalo, and is supposed to represent an actual incident. In 
front of this group is a colossal pair of elephant tusk Their 
dimensions are as follows: 
it é Gt 

No. 1 rgSil oft. oin ale 2ft. tin. 

No 174ll Sit. Trin ift. rrhin 
It is interesting to compare these with the fine pair in the 


gigas) with very well-formed points and a span of 67}in. 
(3) lwo Kamchatkan big-horn sheep (Ovis canadensis nivicola), 


exhibiting the difference in coloration between the summer and 


the winter coat. 
Mr. C, P. IF. Radclyffe shows some Asiatic heads, and Mr. 
C. V. A. Peel a bongo, mounted entire, and a couple of tigers 


attacking a young rhinoceros. 

Major Cumberland sends the whole of his fine collection, 
comprising specimens of over fifty different species. It includes 
(1) The mounted head of a Tsaine (Bos sondaicus) or Burmese 
antin. (2) Three fine sheep heads. ‘These hang next each 





MAJOR 


CUMBERLAND 'S 


Natural History Museum at South Kensington, killed by Captain 
H.S. Burrough at Unyoro, Uganda Protectorate : 


Weight, Length, Girth 
No. 1 171 }$ib. Sit. 8in. ift. rifin 
No, 2 172)\b 7it. 1oin, 2ft. oin. 
Major Powell Cotton also lends the mounted head of a 


white rhinoceros (Rhinoceros Simus Cottoni), a skull and horns 


AFRICAN HEADS. 

other, and it is interesting to compare the three different types, 
namely, Ovis Poli, Ovis Hodgsoni and Ovis Ammon, or Siberian 
Argali, from, respectively, Taghdumbash, Ladak and the Altai. 
(3) The mounted head of a barasingh (Cervus cashmirianus). 
(4) The mounted head of a swamp deer (Cervus Duvanceli). 
Ihis head was for many years the record, but two slightly better 
have since been killed. 
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MA/JOR CUMBERLAND’S INDIAN HEADS. 


Sir Henry Seton-Karr exhibits three fine wapiti heads (two 
skulls and horns) and (1) a magnificent black -tail deer head 
(Mazama columbiana) killed in Wyoming. (2) A very fine 
Continental red deer head (skull and horns). 

Mr. Frank Baden-Powell lends a collection of over twenty 
East African trophies, including (1) the head of a remarkable 
rhinoceros (Rhinoceros bicornis). This specimen has only one 
horn, which has grown straight out from the end of the nose in 
an almost horizontal position to a length of 28in. (2) A Roberts 
gazelle (Gazella Robertsi) with horns of 264in. 

Various professional taxidermists send specimens of theit 
work. Kowland Ward has some good Continental stags’ heads, 
and the finely modelled head of a lion. Gerard has some 
interesting trophies, including a very good specimen of a 
white or grey reed-buck. This is similar to the one in the 
Natural History Museum, presented by Mrs. Grogan, which 
was killed on the Longwe River in Nyassaland (Cervicapra 
Thomasinzw). There is also a head of the uncommon white- 
tailed deer from Central South America (Mazama americana), 
and a nice koodoo (Strepsiceros capensis). Pollard has alsoa 


PART OF SIR HENRY 


good koodoo and a fine lechwe kob (Cobus leche). The Grand 
Trunk Railway show a fine specimen of a mule deer (Mazama 
lemconus) head with seventeen points. 

As I walked round looking at the heads one little incident 
occurred which | cannot refrain from mentioning. I noticed a 
small Eton boy, not yet promoted to “ tails,” his hat set well 
back on his head, his hands loose at his sides, staring with all his 
might at the head of a barasingh. Another trophy caught hi 
eye, and he was off, dodging from one to another and obviously 
in no fixed state of mind as to which he most preferred. Wapiti, 
red deer, hartebeest, rhinoceros, water buck, vazelle, moose, be ir, 
ibex, sheep—he made little runs from one to another in an 
ecstasy of indecision. Finally, he stopped in front of a poli 
head from the Pamirs, and his look was one of sheer delight. 
There he stood, and I[ think that he was right, for a really good 
sheep’s head is the finest trophy which a man can get. 

In a very well-known picture of a boy looking out across the 
seas, a great painter has transferred to canvas the same look as 
that which | caught in this boy's eye. It is indescribable. 
There is something in it of wonder and of gladness, and over all 


5b 
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i kind of wistful longing for the consummation of an unrealised 


dream. One sees tt sometimes in the eyes of a woman; but the 
boy had it, and I knew what it meant. It was the Lure of the 
Little Voices sounding in his ears, and the vision of the vast 
and godlike spaces for which he dimly yearned. It is a 


wonderful thing, the call of the wild. I could see it in his 


AT THE VILLAGE 


PART from the poem of “the spreading chestnut tree,”’ 


there is quite a wealth of poetry associated with the 
village smithy. Would you hear the latest news 
of the country-side ?—go to the smithy (there are 


rarely barbers in our villages); would you meet the 
retired farmer or the village nomads (whom rumour says are 
the authors of those dusky gun- ‘ 
shots in the squire’s woods) ?—go 
to the smithy; would you learn 
what hounds did eariyv in the 
morning or who the stout iittie 
man is staying at The Hall: 
troll down when the groom from 
there arrives with one or ther 
of the horses to be shod or 
removed; would you find the 
parson after miuatins?—go to 
the sound of the anvil and 
hammer. 

This is the meeting-place 
of all classes, the reading and 
debating room by day, which 
one finds adjourned to the hre 

de of the village inn by night. 
Che village blacksmith is a 
busy man and, as if to upbraid 
the idler and the phlegmatic, 
he makes his anvil ring from 
early morning and, except the 
ubject be very interesting, waits 
till occasion calls him to the 
bellows handle ere he ives 
his views on momentous 
questions, local and national, 
which are discussed near the 
forge. His workshop is. the 
centre of attraction, the centre 
of business, the gathering-place 
of all and sundry, and when its 
doors are closed the village 
wears a depressed, unnatural 
appearance, which strikes one 
immediately if one is familiar 
with local idiosyncrasies. There 
are days when the smith and his 
assistants are away doing “estate 
work,” or shoeing the stud of 
some local sportsmen. Then it is 
our village wears its funereal 
aspect. All the patrons of the 
lorge know “t’ smith is away fer 
t' day,” they know where he is 
going, what he is going to do, 
what time he started, and what 
were his means of locomotion. 
They feel it a personal injury he 
has gone, and firmly believe he 
could have made more had he 
stayed at home. Foregathering 
at the closed doors, the /abitués 
prod holes in the ground with 
their sticks, discuss the forth- 
coming sales, notices of which are 
inseparable from the smithy door, 
wait for one another to suggest “ta 
drop o' gin” (the sug 
always “standing the first 
round") and then with one con- 


gester 


sent proceed to the village inn, 4 4 & M#d/sworth. A GERMA 


which does not seem to have 

quite recovered its energy from last night. It is lethargic, it 
has not yet cast off all the fumes of strong pipes and 
twist tobacco, its floors are still damp and clammy from 
the cleansing pail, its spitoons have not yet been adjusted in 
their wonted corners; but the smith is away and so the inn is the 
alternative. It is a poor substitute, for there is no visitor here 
to quiz, the ring of the anvil is missing, the parson has shut 
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eyes, though he himself was hardly conscious what it was 
but I knew that in the years to come he would long, with 
almost a physical ache, for the great spaces washed with sun, 
the mute glory of the mountains and the whispering of 
treeless plains. Et in Arcadia ego—some day I hope that I shall 
dweil there again. H. Frank WALLACE. 


SMITHY. 


himself up in his study, the landlord of the morning is not 
the landlord of last night, and so conversation drifts to turnips, 
and the company, who know each other’s views on _ both 
turnips and pigs side out, go home to dinner early, passing 
the smith’s closed doors with the feeling of regret a man has 
who has been used to his club and after years finds himself 
unable to pay its fees. How- 
ever, the sights and incidents 
of his excursion provide the 
smith with a fund of information 
and his patrons with a plethora 
of questions on the following 
morning when they draw up to 
the corners and leaning-posts 
which they have come to look 
upon as their own _ personal 
property. <A variety of inci- 
dents takes place before these 
open doors, surrounded — by 
newly-painted cart-wheels, aged 
and dilapidated harrows, injured 
and rusty ploughs and a heap 
of “scrap” awaiting a_ buyer. 
Almost everyone who is “a 
native” of the locality pulls up 
to pass the time of day and ask 
if “them there chains is made” 
or “ that there horse rake done.” 
Then belated motorists, broken- 
down cyclists and the more old- 
fashioned drivers of gigs whose 
horses have cast shoes, all call in 
turn for the smith to set them 
fair and square to continue their 
journey. 

The blacksmith is 
essentially something of a 
mechanic, and knows, as_ he 
puts it, “the innards of them 
motors” better than he under- 
stands the “ innards ” of his own 
cow or the horses he_ shoes. 
tle prefers the two latter, how- 
ever, having little sympathy 
with the motor, which has 
already robbed him of many 
horses at the big houses in 
the locality. The smithy fre- 
quenicrs stand leaning on theit 
sticks as he crawls under the 
motor or bends over the cycle, 
filled with indignant curiosity at 
these latter-day innovations. The 
company feel a sort of proprietary 
interest in the smithy, and so 
look upon the m: tor as an inven- 
tion specially directed against 
blacksmiths generally and their 
own village blacksmith in parti- 
cular. There are occasionally 
red-letter days at the forge when 
a young horse is being shod for 
the first time. Great is the 
criticism during the operation 
(much resented by the horse), 
and afterwards the smith, his 
assistants and the company 
assembled are’ called upon to 
‘wet his shoes” at the 
village inn. This is a recog- 
nised custom, and as each puts his glass to his lips he gives 
a toast, ‘“ Well! here’s hoping t’ hoss ‘ll deea weel fer yer.” 
“Ah hope t’ hoss ‘Il make a good ’un an’ grow into money,” and 
soon. At one time there was associated with the smithy a great 
deal of lore and legend; it was at the anvil that lovers decided 
whether their affections were returned, and here, too, by strange 
rites and ceremonies, mysteries of murders and thefts were 
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solved. Most of this. old- 
world superstition is now 
obsolete, though the smith 
and his older patrons _ still 
have a lingering belief in the 
ghost at the hall and _ the 
enormities of the great-grand- 
mother of a certain villager, 
who used to milk cows at 
midnight, gallop horses by 
the light of the moon and 
generally practise the arts of 
witchcraft. 

So day by day the same 
little coterie gather at the 
same place in our village, 
the only difference between 
one half of the year and the 
other being that in winter 
the big double doors are 
closed and the company draw 
close to what is ever an 
unsatisfactory fire for per- 
sonal warmth, and in sum- 
mer the thick stifling smoke 
from burnt hoofs floats 
through those said doors 
down the village, togethers 
with that which is drawn 
from small clay pipes into 





the toothless mouths which H. R. Hill. AT WORK OUTSIDE. Copyright 
hold them. Weird and 

ghostly look the figures of the company, who, cheered by Very different is the German smith depicted in our first 
tea, have “‘cumm’d ageean,” to await the closing of the shop illustration. The photographer says: ‘ He toils very early but 
and the adjournment to the village inn. The bellows creak not so late nor so strenuously— your Teuton is always mor 
and groan, the little fire (which ever seems willing to burst into leisurely—but unlike Longfellow’s hero he has a couple of hours’ 
flames and ruddy redness at any moment of the day) snorts out in siesta in the heat of the day, during which period | was fortunat 
response, and one then sees the figures of those one expected to enough to catch him smoking his long pipe filled with coarse, 
find, stick in hand and pipe in mouth. Each of them is a dry tobacco which looked lie broken cigars. Hle became 
character, each a study, each in his way, to us who interested in my camera and readily consented to pose, and’ 
know it, a sort ot fixture at the smith’s, a part and parcel when a glass of beer was subsequently suggested displayed 
of the ringing anvil, the making of shoes and the placing no less alacrity than is usually displayed in this country; 
of them on the feet of such horses as demand their being but to my astonishment he first gravely ordered and drunk a 
altered the least. They watch all this with approving eyes liqueur of ‘ kirschwasser,’ to warm the stomach, he said. It is 
and seem almost essential to it. It will thus be seen that made from cherries and spirits and only costs about a penny a 
our smithy is quite an important institution and one _ in glass, and in the summer is always taken first before beer, which 
which Dickens would have revelled. is icy cold,” J. Parrrax Blake norouGn. 





H.R, Hill, SHRINKING ON A TIRE. Copyright 
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“HE forty horse-power 
touring car drew up 
at the Castle Knock 

Station Inn and Mr. Cyrus 
Garfield Hennessy — stepped 
down, helped his wife to alight and, leaving the car in charge 
of the chaulleur, turned to the inn. 

rhe long, straggling street of Castle Knock lay almost 
desolate under the dull May afternoon; the inn gave no sign 
of life and emitted no sound; the front door was open and a 
grimy child was plaving in the passage. Hennessy, leading 
the way, passed the child, knocked at a door on the left of the 
passage and, receiving no answer, opened it, to find a bar-room 
smelling vilely of bad tobacco and spirits. He closed the door 
anl opened one on the right of the passage, to find a stuffy 
sitting-room with a stuffed dog under a glass case for its presid- 
ing genius 

Two clocks stood on the mantel-piece, one pointing to three, 
the other to twelve, neither of them going; anda sola covered 
with American cloth, chairs to match, some dusty sea shells 
and a drugget carpet helped to complete the furniture of 
the place. Hennessy was looking round him for a bell, when 
the following dialogue between two people unknown struck 
his ear: 

“rs. Sheelan!”’ came a man’s voice, evidently from the 
backyard, 

“What do you want?” 
room. f 

* What are you doin’ ?”’ 

“ T’m clanin’ meself.” 

“Well, hurry up clanin’ yourself, for here’s a mothor-car 
come tor tay.” y 

*O Glory be to God—Moriarty ! 

“ Well?” 

* Shout for Biddy ; she’s beyant there in the cow-house. Tell 
her the kittle’s on, and to stir the fire and make the tay. I'll be 
down in wan minit.”’ 

* | wonder,” said Mrs. Hennessy, ** how that man knew we 
wanted tea.” : 

“Telepathy, | suppose. I wonder what she'll be hke when 
she’s finished cleaning herself.” 


came the reply Irom an uppel 


” 


Mrs. Hennessy made noconjecture; a five-hour spin through 
the mountain air of Donegal had drowsed her senses, and she 
sat gazing at the stuffed dog under its glass case, while het 
husband took a cigarette irom his case and lit it. 

He was a typical young American of the better class, a 
meniber of the New York Smart Set and sole inheritor of the 
luge fortune left by his father, old Hennessy; the Builder 
King. He was a member of the New York Yacht Club, 
the Gridiron Club, the Tom Fool Club and a number ot 
other kindred institutions. Young, fresh to life, with hands 
unstained by work and mind by trouble, he was a pleasant 
enough person to meet in the smoking-room of the Mauretania, 
but not a citizen for the great American nation to be especially 
proud of, 

Mrs. Hennessy was pretty and, when the tea—brought in 
by Biddy—had banished her tiredness, cheerful. Then, when 
Mrs. Sheelan, “cleaned and all,” and with her face shining like 
an apple, appeared to ask if the tea had been to their liking, the 
lady irom America fell into talk with her hostess on the antiquity 
of the inn and the state of Donegal and the badness of the 
roads, 

“ Well,” said the young woman at last, rising and preparing 
to go, “no matter how poor Ireland may be, she has still het 
beautiful mountains and her fairies—you believe in fairies, | 
hope ? - . 

_ “Me believe in fairies?" cried Mrs. Sheelan. “ Fairies, is 
it? Sure, ma’m, thev’re all dead and gone these hundreds ol 
years; not but what there's a couple of quare ould crathurs in 








the villige has seen thim. Sure, if 
v'd like to be to!d of fairies, ould 
Moriarty, the turf-cutter, that lives 
a slip down the road, will tell you 
till all’s blue : 

“I'd like to speak to a person who has seen fairies,” said 
Mrs. Hennessy. 

“ Will | call him up for you, ma’m?” enquired Mrs. Sheelan, 
“or will you have Biddy to take \ou down to bim? Spake the 
word and it’s no thrubble.” 

“Yes,” said the young woman, taking her husband's arm ; 
“if Biddy will lead us to him, | should be glad; besides, I'd 
like to see the village street closer. We have time, haven't 
we, Cy?” 

“| can give you ten minutes,” said Hennessy, who, sublimely 
indifferent to fairies, had been studying an ordnance survey ma) 
“Only ten minutes, if we 
want to reach Ballymaclinton by seven.” 

“That's all I want,” said she, and, piloted by Biddy, they 
left the inn. 

“ Biddy,” cried Mrs. Sheelan after them, “if ould Movtarty 
isn’t back from tue turf-cuttin’, take the lady and gentleman 
next dure to Crazy Nate. She'll tell the lady what sh 
wants.” 

Old Moriarty had not returned, it would seem, from = the 
turf-cutting, for his cabin was empty; and Biddy, mind ul 
of her mistress’s directions, turned to the door of a cabin to 
the left. 

Biddy knocked; then without waiting for an answer she 
lifted the latch and opened the door. 

“Are you there, Kate ?"’ cried Biddy into the dark interior 
of the place. 

“ Sure and where else would | be?” replied a wheezy voice. 
“Who are you, lettin’ the draught in on me? O Glory be to God, 
sure it’s Biddy Sheelan ‘ 

“Come in, ma’m,” said Biddy, and the Hennessys followed 
her into the one room where Mrs. Hennessy kept herself and 
her hens two were roosting on the = rafters and where 
she was sitting now over a bit of fire with her bonnet on to 
keep the cold from het head, and a short blac k pipe between 
her teeth, 

It was an appalling p'ace, considered as a human habisa 
tion. The floor was of clay; the window had only one pra¢ 
ticable pane, the rest were broken and stuffed with rags \ 
heap of rags in one corner did duty for a bed. By the fire, 
and beside the old lady who was sitting on a stool, a bantam 
hen, brooding in the warmth, cocked one bloodshot eye up 
the visitors. 

“T'’ve brought some of the quality to see you, Kate,” cried 
Biddy. “ Here's a young lady is wishful to hear about the good 


during the foregoing conversation. 


at 


g 
people. Sit up wid you and give yourself a shake, for the lad) 
hasn't a minit to stay.” 

“Sure, it's welcome she is,” said the old woman, entirely 
ignoring Hennessy and seeming absorbed by the prettiness « 
his wife. “ But it isn't a seat | have to ask her to sit on, and 
I stuck to this ould stool wid the rheumatiz in me legs. Get 
out wid you, Norah"—making a dive with a bit of stick at 
the bantam, which, taking the hint, fluttered into a cornet 
“and make way for the young lady. You'll excuse her, Miss; 
she’s the only one of seven left that I brought up wid me 
own hand. Sure it’s not from anywhere in these parts you've 
come trom.” 

She was peering up from under her bonnet at the girl's face, 
and Mrs. Hennessy, fascinated by that terrible purblind gaze, 
thought that she had never seen Tragedy written on a human 
countenance so plainly as on the stone-like mask which the red 
glimmer of the turf fire showed up to her beneath the bonnet ol 
the old woman. 


* No,” said she ; 


‘1 come from America 
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‘Ohone!" cried the other; “sure it’s there me boy Mike 


nt forty vear ago lorty year ago, and never a word or a letter 
from him for thirty long years. Maybe you never chanced to 
ir ot him, Miss? He was in the bricklayin’, six feet wan 
he stood widout | brogues, and the lovely red hair on the 
head of him curly as a rethraver’s back—and, sure, what 


am I talkin’ about; it’s grey he'd be now—ohone! \fther all 
thim years.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Hennessy. “I never heard of him, but 


\merica is a big place. Cheer up, you may hear of him yet, and 
ere’s something that may bring you luck.’ 

She took a shilling from her purse and put it in the hand of 
the old woman, who took it and blessed her and wrapped it in a 
crap of paper. 

“The blessin's of God on you, and may the Divil 
oil his pot wid the man_ that decives you. O, sure, it’s 
the face of a_ shillin’ | haven't seen for more than a 
twel'month, and | ifeard to say a word, for the 
vuardians do be. strugglin’ to get me into the house. 


Hla'fl-a-crown a week and a bandage for me_ poor leg is 
ll I've had out of the blackguyards, and they sittin’ on 
the poor wid wan hand and fillin’ their stomicks wid the 
other \tin’ and drinkin’ and havin’ the hoieht of fine 
times they do be wid the money of the parish; may the 
Divil choke their black mouths wid burnin’ turves§ and 
baste them with the bilin’ tears of the poor they do be 
defraudin 


“Yes: it's very hard indeed,” said Mrs. Hennessy, 
who had come, however, to heat about fairies, not 
guardians. ‘“ Very hard indeed, and | hope it will soon be 


righted. Mrs. Sheelan at the inn told me you knew all about 
fairies ‘ 

** About which, Miss ? ”’ 

“The good people, Kate,” cried Biddy, who had 
been waiting respectfully in the background with her apron 
“Ask her about the good people, Miss: 


over her arms. 
, 


she doesn't know them by the other name, for she’s forgot 
half what she ever knew.” 
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Mrs. Hennessy put the question; but before the old woman 


could answer, the cabin door was flung open and a ragged urchin 


g 
popped his head in, shouted “ Boo!” and clapped the door to 
again. It was a favourite pastime of the Cas le Knock children 
to shout through Crazy Kate’s door and then watch her, raging, 
through the window. 

‘“* Away wid viz!” yelled the old woman, forgetting het 
visitors and everything else in her excitement, turning to the 
window where she knew her tormentor would be and shaking 
her stick at the grinning face. “ Away wid yiz, or [ll cut you 
lights out, comin’ shoutin’ through me dure, you Divil’s baboon 
wid your ugly gob stuck at me winda there. Gr—r—r— out 
wid you, you whelp, or I'll lay you flat, so’s your mother 
wouldn't know you, wid a sod of turf. Off wid you and 
ax your father what he meant bringin’ such a monkey- 
faced parrit into the villige and lettin’ it loose on the parish 
widout a chain to it—vou cross-eyed mislittin’ spawn of a 
jay bird.” 

“Come on,” said Hennessy, leading his wife out into the 
street, while Biddy held open the door and old Crazy 
Kate Hennessy kept storming at the indignity “the gossoon ” 
had put upon her, quite regardless of the departure of the 
visitors. 

“Come on. \Whew! lhe air feels fresh after the air of 
that place. Listen to her; she’s at it still!” 

rhen he led the way to the motor-car, sublimely unconscious 
of the facts that the cabin they had just left was the cabin where 
his father had been born sixty-three years before and that the 
old woman by the fire was the woman who had given his father 
birth, 

“ What an old creature,” said Mrs. Hennessy, as she tucked 
the rug more tightly round her knees. 

‘Her language is certainly not refined,” said the youny 
man, taking the steering pillar; but what can you expect amidst 
a people whose cabins are like dog-kennels and who seem to 
make a cult of dirt?” 

““\What indeed?” sighed his wife, philosophically. 

Then they started. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


By ALBER' 


“.7 lic RE is an evil under the sun, and it is common 
among men’; but it is an evil differing entirely 
from that against which the Preacher raised his 
voice nearly 3,000 years ago. During the last half 
century we have become only too painfully accustomed 

to the pitile 

process which ts 
cynically called 

‘‘restoration,’’ 

This movement 

began in a 

laudable desire 

among antiquaries 
and ecclesiologists 
for ordet and 
decency in the 
historic buildings 
which had suffered 
so much from 
post - Reformation 
neglect and the 
culminating 
squalor of the 
eighteenth cen 
tury. The solici- 
tude of thoughtful 
persons for the 
rescue oft the 
architectural 
memorials of the 
past unhappily 
fired the zeal of 
the legal guardians 
of English 
cathedrals and 
parish churches. 
Cheir religious 
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growth of the fabrics, with their countless evidences of a 
faith that through the centuries never s‘rank, the records 
in stone and wood, faithful vouchers of the continuous 
history alike of the church and of the village, were 
unheeded, misunderstood, re-chiselled, written anew backwards 
or barbarously 
swept away. The 
‘restorers, * with 
knowledge 
measured to thei 
state and place,” 
naturally did not 


realise the his 
toric import ot 
the ancient 
churches which 


they held in trust 
for posterity. For 
this ignorance 
they may not be 
blamed ; but what 
Is Worse, In count 
less places they 
resented media- 
tion and did not 
want to be told. 
So “restoration ” 
daily devoured 
apace unde 
arbitrary and 
high-handed 
clerical direction. 
With the — sorry 
climax ‘all are 
now familiar—the 
gaping congrega- 
tions at the 


fervour was also Vrs. Delves Broughton. SUPPORTING BEAMS: FELMERSHAM BELFRY, Copyright re-openings, 


creditable: but 

ack of knowledge of the ancient details, showing the manner 
in. which the churches came to be what they were, 
lamentably went hand-in-hand with the new-born enthusiasm, 
and the “restoration” of medizwval churches soon became 
the sport of parsons, architects and builders. The silent 


enraptured by 
the rubble walls, the shiny tiles, the gaudy organ—and 
the lawn sleeves, rejoicing in their simplicity that all 
things have become new. The hard truth was that the 
history and antiquity of the building had been swept away by 
a besom of destruction, and the church had been clumsily 
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transformed into a new anda very dull 
affair. The sad thing is that all we have 
thus lost might have been retained and 
saved by a few grains of knowledge 
and humility, some sparks of common- 
sense. (Oh the little more and how 
much it 1s.”’) 

From this havoc the church towe1 
usua ly esc aped. It had long been 
looked upon as the abode of owls 
and jackdaws, and, judging from the 
irreverent spirit which the © bell- 
ringers had inherited from the almost 
pagan Georgian times, it had well- 
nigh come to be regarded as no 
part of a_ sacred building at all. 
Moreover, the tower had generally 
been comfortably closed off from 
the nave by the building up of 
the great arch into it, and vulgar rustic 
jokes, pipes and beer became the 
natural attributes of the popula 
ringing floor. In many cases also a 
new entry had been fashioned from 
the outside, so that the ringers and 
the honest musicians in the western 
vallery could come and go as thev 
pleased, stay tol the “verse” ol 
“the sermon fly” at discretion. 
Thus was the isolation of the tower 
complete. 

Somewhat late in the baneful 
“restoration” period it seems to have 
become recognised that the tower, 
left by the earlier “‘restorers’’ under 
a sort ot protest, was really a 
component part of the church. The 
church tower is, m fact, in many 
districts, such as the Nene Valley, 
Somerset, and the Fen Country, the 
noblest effort of ancient local archi- 
tectural genius. 

\Ve shall now enquire whethet 
under the changed feeling the tower 
has fared better than the church. ‘The 
interest taken in the science of bell- 
ringing, under the auspices of persons 
of higher notions of propriety than 
the old, unsteady practitioners, made 
the opening out of the great arch 
to the nave of the first necessity. It 
brought the ringers into the open. 
Such shameful accumulations as rotten 
hassocks, broken prayer-books, worn- 
out Turks’ heads, decayed _ three- 
legged benches, broken biers, disused 
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Christmas decorations, rusty iron stoves 
and piping, and other rubbish, hidden 
heretofore in the repudiated tower, 
became an offence in the sight of the 
congregation, and all were at last 
swept away. The smoke-grimed walls 
were relieved of the cement and tin 
dip sockets, and while the old, faltering 
ringers, with their jokes, pipes and 
beer-cans, were cast out, others were 
reformed in the new laudable spirit 
and the tower was again acknow- 
ledged as an important part of a 
consecrated building. Thus decency 
and order were re-established according 
to the Apostolic injunction after cen- 
turies of absence. ‘This was restoration 
ot the right sort. 

lt soon became clear, under the 
improved manipulation of the ancient 
bells, that their iramings left much to 
be desired. Indeed, ever since the 
abrogation of church rates, the proper 
repairing of the timber constructions 
had been greatly neglected from want 
Of available funds; the frames became 
dislocated, and bells could not be runy 
Without danger both to the tower, 
themselves and the ringers. As long 
as the massive oak frames, often dating 
from pre-Reformation times, were held 
together by their wooden pegs, the 
rigidity of the series of trusses was 
ensured. The ancient bell-hangers 4/s Deives broughton. THE BELFRY: ELSTOW. wer ie 


a 
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enerally pported the ma beams 

whi irried the bell Irame, a d ran 

hitt isto the walls, either upon a 

ally constructed set-off or upona 

eri ft cori , tive lower frame being 

bolted to the beams to obviate vertical 

ement. lhe upper framing, very 

yperly, tood tiff and clear ot 
wa 

It is obvious that the lower down 

e ipport ot the ell Irame is pla ed, 

he less would be the stress laid on 


walls of the tower. Lut wooden 


| \ e el do not stand out tree, 
enabling the natural moisture of the 
tiniber to pass away, inevitably 
lecay. The usual country remedy was 
to clamp the corners of the trusses 
vilh rude iron bane spiking on 
rious piece { any kind of wood, 
I ! "Wy I iped l cording lo their 
positions, and the fatal error was 


ulded of attaching the upper frame- 
rk t the beliry walls, or, worst 
f all, wedging it tightly against 
them. Again it is manilest that these 
nethods were quite unscientific, and 
nanny an enquiring architectural 
dilettante who has braved the accumu- 
ition of jackdaws’ nests, filth and 
teness, ha made his way up the 
perilous ladders and pushed up the 
vaping 4m idled flap of the man-hole, Wis Delves Broughton 
must have stood imazed at the 
bewildering array of makeshift adjuncts that a century and 
a-halt of indifference and incapacity had provided tor the 
uiing of the taithiul to prayer and the praise of the 
Creator. The irony of the matter is that, given a modicum of 
mmon-sense, there was in all that confusion of massive timbers 


more than en ugh material to pl ice the bells and their frames in 
an excellent and practical condition. 

Qt all the materials in use in building there is nothing so 
enauring as oak. 


\inong the earliest-known portrait statues ol 
Egypt are those of oak, and it is idle to imagine that after only a 
few centuries of exposure under the best conditions, namely, 
amidst free currents ol air, ind protected from sun and wet, the 

oden frames in medieval belfries have finished their careet 


and the oak lost its wonderful nature. Practical persons who 
have seen the sound oak frames taken out of church towers, 
and the use that has been eagerly made of the material, are 


well aware how easily and inexpensively they could have been 
re-adapted and strengthened for a further life of many centuries. 


Unhappily, we have become aware that the latter-day interest 
taken in church towers, and operating chiefly upon their main 
attributes, has not had much better results than ‘ restoration’ 
of earlier times effected ior the rest of the tabric. Like the 
churches, all things must become new. 
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In putting the finishing touch to their churches, the old 
builders in “the ages of faith’’ were careful to suspend the bells 
in the manner that should cause, first, the least possible 
vibration to the tower, and, secondly, produce the most musical 
results from the ringing or, rather, chiming. As to the former 
point, In a large proportion of ancient towers the rectangular 
part was surmounted by a soaring spire. The extreme thinness 
of the walls of a spire for the greater part of its height, a fact 
not now o'ten taken into consideration, would have made precau- 
tion respecting oscillation imperative, and similarly, but in a less 
degree, of a spireless tower. So in both cases the ancient 
constructors guarded against the mischief that would result 
from vibration and oscillation, and reduced it to a minimum by 
supporting the bell frame as low down in the tower as was 
onvenient, leaving the upper frame of the great cage 
(as has been intimated) free of the walls, and _ relieving 
them of the stress at that level. If such precautions had 
not been taken, there would doubtless have been many a 
“conquassatio” throughout the country, as at Dunstable 
in the fourteenth century. Obviously also, as to the second 
point, a timber construction would have the effect of ensuring 
the melody of the bells. ‘ Suudays observe,” says the saintly 
George Herbert—*“ think when the bells do chime ‘tis angels’ 
music.” How his gentle spirit would have 
recoiled from modern “scientific change- 
ringing,” as it is .called, with the grotesque 
terms of its variations, its “hunting,” “ snap- 
ping’ and “dodging,” and its * grandsires,” 
“ bobs” and “ majors,” culled from the vocabu- 
lary of late Georgian wig-makers. What would 
Herbert have thought of these vulgar aids to 
reverence, and of the hammering crash for so 
many hours and so many minutes, according 
to the chalked figures upon tablets on tower 
walls like scores in a pothouse ! 

But let us be just to the 30,000 modern 
bell-ringers dispersed throughout the country, 
as we are credibly informed. It is difficult to 
believe that any one member of this resounding 
legion would knowingly lend himself to a 
process that must ultimately shatter the fabrics 
of which all should be justly proud. But 
drastic changes are easily and mysteriously 
effected far up in somewhat inaccessible and 
dim towers, beyond the range of “vulgar 
Christians.” Otherwise it is conceivable that 
public clamour would have been raised against 
the deadly modern practice of replacing the 
sound oak bell frames by iron ones, marring 
the music and deliberately mutilating the 
bells. But as with the churches so with 
the towers; the people are not consulted, or 
put off their guard by fair words, specious 
reasoning aad ‘ringers’ suppers,” and so the 
evil goes on. But a multitude of church towers 
are not to be destroyed for the amusement 
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of 30,000 muscular Christians, or even one “ for thirtv’s sake.” 
\\e have touched upon the early days of church restoraticn. 
It is fair to recognise how much better a spirit has gradually 
pre vailed in late vears. It is equally just to deciare how much 
is OWing to the influence of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and to its advice now so frequently sought for 
and (though this is not quite in logical sequence) taken. Our 
only regret is that this body was not founded thirty-five years 
eatlier than it was. The bulk of our cathedrals and churches 
would have vastly benefited thereby. and cultivated persons 
would have been spared many a pang of anger and shame on 
visiting the “restored” fanes. The time is happily now past 
when, judging from “the hare-brained chatter of irresponsibie 
frivolity,” many were led to imagine that this society was a smali 
clique of fanatical charlatans, without taste, tact or knowledge, 
and not an association of more than 400 persons, most of them of 
a high position in the world of art and science, including, in 
fact, some of the best intellects in the kingdom. Such being the 
case, and one national wrong having been successfully though 
tardily scotched, one rejoices to know that the society has turned 
its attention to the lesser, but more palpable and realiy pressing 
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The day must arrive when such architectural miracles as the 
broached spires of Salisbury (which, indeed, in spite of scientific 
precautions, stands in jeopardy every hour), Leighton Buzzard, 
Irchester, or Ketton, and the many somewhat top-heavy fanes like 
Stamford and Raunds, as well as such lighter and later structures 
as Higham Ferrers and Rushden, must, in the nature of things, 
come crashing or telescoping down as the tower of Chichester 
did. Nothing, short of earthquakes, can more hasten church 
towers to their doom than the frantic ringing of bells hung in the 
modern inflexible iron manner. It is no vindication of the 
vicious practice to as-ert that the bells are thus suspended with 
a mechanical accuracy never before employed. Such measures 
are quite easily applie.| to the old oak frames. 

But the modern mischief does not end with the building in 
of iron frames. It is bevond contradiction that the musical 
quality of the bells is grievously impaired by them. Of this fact 
there is, unfortunately, ample verification. And the cumulative 
wrong does not yet cease. What would a “ gunner" say if, by 
way of increasing the efficiency of field-pieces, their trunnions 
should be knocked off and the “ breakers of mound and wall” 
adapted to the carriages and trails in a fantastic and abnormal 
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evil of iron bell frames, which is springing up, like the ominous 
dragons’ teeth, all over the country. 

We have considerable doubts whether the old builders evet 
contemplated the modern frenzy of perspiring devotees, tearing 
away at the church bells hour after hour and making the worst 
possible use of them. However this may be, it is certain that 
modern ringing and not ancient chiming has been the cause ol 
the shattering of many a church tower. If the arbitrary and 
irrational application of iron frames to ancient chu ch bells were 
not so serious a question, the new-fangled, unscientific principle 
might be dismissed with benevolent contempt, or ridiculed as an 
item of comic engineering. If English church towers were 
built with Egyptian solidity, or of cyclopean masonry, in defiance 
of time, perhaps an iron ringing frame built into the walls above 
and below the bells a /a moderne, with iron joists on which the bells 
hang bolted in between them, might have no ill-effect. But tire 
certain result of transmitting the strain set up by the violent 
ringing of a heavy peal ot bells directly upon inadequate Gothic 
walls, can have but one consequence, namely, the dislocation of 
the tower masonry. And if the substructure thus suffers, how 
fares it with the frail, soaring spire ? 


BELIRY OF ST. PETER’S 
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manner? Such a process is, indeed, inconceivable, yet it has 
actually become a principle widely accepted among modern bell 
hangers to cut off the ancient cannons, of suspending loops, cast 
on to the heads of the bells, to drill {rom six to ten holes round 
their crowns, and so screw them up to the stocks. There is, 
perhaps, no wickedness for which supporters and sophistical 
apologies cannot be found. As to this dismal injury to old bells, 
itis argued that their centres of gravity can thus be set a few 
inches higher. but the same result could be better obtained by 
leaving the cannons alone, cutting them deeper into the head 
stocks, and thus preserving at once their historic integrity and 
pristine melody. With regard to the other pretext, namely, that 
the mutilation facilitates the quarter turning of the bells, that is, 
as the Greeks would say, “an argument which is no argument, 
because bells are quite easily turned without maltreating them. 
We understand that the individuals who, in modern trade jargon, 
‘supply iron frames for ancient church bells are also 
responsible for the mutilation we have alluded to. Such items 
should represent interesting features in a contract. 

\We have now, perhaps, sufficiently verified our opening 
proposition that there is an evil under the sun, and shown tha 








I: ere walking 
over a wild He- 
bridean moor, on 
a hot June day, 
searching (for a 

nest of that interesting and iittie- 
known bird Richardson’s skua,. 
lar away, through the heat- 
wave which were rising irom 
the corched ground we could 
ee atew of the birds sitting on 
mall heather-covered mound 


bul nol a Ingie nest cou l we 
er. Eventually we decided 

to he down and watch the birds. 
\t last, alter a long wait, one 
the skuas was marked down 


and we went forward and, alter 


mnotlher Sse irch, were rewarded 


by finding a single eyy lying on O. G. Tike TU: 
the grass. There was no sem 
blance of a nest, just a slight hollow which had been pressed 


down by the sitting bird. After photographing this, we mad 
preparations for securing some pictures of the bird. ‘There was 
no cover of any kind near, and it looked as if it would be a 
difficult task, for many birds will desert their nests if any object 
for hiding under is placed neat 
First, we dug a good-sized hole in the peat, and then placed 
my small green tent over this, keeping the latter as low as 
possible, and covered the whole over with small stunted pieces 
of heather which we found growing about one hundred yards 
away. When con pleted, the hiding-place looked quite a natural 
piece of the moor, and so we left it, intending to return the 
llowing morning. The next d ty was desperately hot, one of 
those scorching days which are rare in the Hebrides, and as we 
trudged over the two miles of moorland and crossed a large loch 
in a small boat, hundreds of biting flies followed us and attacked 


every unprotected partof our persons. Whea we got within sight 
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mmnon anong men. And though we have many mi 
we sha pe that, as in the case of “ restoration’ 
urches, many f the towers and their bells may be 
through the influence to which allusion has’ been 
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made, and the consequent uprising of a rational public spirit 


in the matter. Only thus can we look for their rescue 


from modern vagaries and the doom which is assaredly 
preparing for them. 


A HEBRIDEAN MOOR. 


of the tent we searched with 
our field-glasses and wet 
delighted to find that the skua 
was comfortably settled on het 
egg, and evidently did not object 
to the strange erection which 
had sprung up close to_ her. 
But as we approached closer, 
her mate, which was on a 
prominent mound, gave a 
warning cry and both were uj 
and away. Readers can judge 
of the feelings of the photo 
grapher, who intended to spend 
a day under the tent, whe 
he discovered that the hole had 
filled with black peat water 
during the night! But this 
was not all, for some very 


NEST. Copyright lively and exceedingly energetic 


insects had also found their way 
into the water! However, these are details which the bird 
photographer must put up with, and, as it was such a warm day, 
| partially stripped and made myself as comfortable as I could in 
the water, first of all getting two cameras into position. Then 


~ 
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my cempanions covered me over, wished me good luck and 
went down to the loch and spent a good part of the hot day 
in bathing. Very soon after they had left, those hungry insects 
insisted on attempting to make a hearty meal on my unprotected 
legs, and more than once I called them names, which | am sure 
would not be printed if | took the trouble to write them! 
After | had been under cover about twenty minutes | heard a 
swish of wings over my head, and then, with a graceful swoop, 
the beautiful bird alighted close to her egg. 1 immediately began 
to turn the handle of my kinematograph, and before another hour 
had passed I had secured a fine series of animated pictures. 

Now I wanted the skua to leave, so that when she returned 
| might get pictures of her in a different position. At first | 
whistled to her, and as she took no notice of this I tried talking 
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gently at first and then louder, and just at this moment a several very severe snewfalls in the Cairngorms during May and June, bu: as 
hooded crow flew slowly overhead. The skua_ evidently the snow did not lie below a height of 3,o00!t. the grouse escaped, When 
thought the sounds proc eeded from him, for she raised her their first nests have been destroyed, the ptarmigan do not seem anxious to 
head and gave out a few angry notes, but still refused to nest a second time, although a few of them lav second clutches. Wheth-1 


leave \t last I shouted, and with every shout of mine they nest twice or not depends, I think, a good deal on the state of their first 


she replied with a loud, harsh note. It seemed that I never 
should get her to leave, and as all my efforts had proved 


clutch when destroved. If the eggs are fairly fresh the birds will very 
probably nest again, but if they are sitting hard at the time of the storm, 
they will rarely lay a second time. 


futile 1 broke out into song. \Vhether it was my _ bad 

singing or my wretched Scottish accent—for I tried a High- Tue CurLew’s SPRING SONG. 

land tune—I cannot tell, but the bird left her egg and All who know the lone mountain lands in spring and early summer 
a tually began to attack the tent under which | was hiding! must be familiar with the wild vibrating call of the curlew Immediately the 
She flew straight at it, circled round and about my head birds arrive on the moorlands from the coast, the male bird begins to use his 
and made one ot two vicious darts at the canvas wild cry, which, commence ng in a low key, graaually rises until the middle 


covering the photographer; after she 
had vented her feelings sufficiently 
she returned to her eggs, and as she 
alighted I made an interesting snap- 
shot. 

Altogether, | remained in hiding FF 
for just over four hours, and then 
crawled out of the water and stretched 
my rather cramped and much-bitten 
limbs. The surprise of the skua was 
great when she first really realised 
who it was who had made the strange 
noises—sounds such as I am certain 
she had never heard before. When 
she saw my head and shoulders appear 
ing from underneath the heap of 
heather, she was so startled that she 
simply sat and looked at the strange 
being, and then, with a loud cry, she 
was up and away and joined her mate 
ina noisy confab in the air above. | 
packed up my apparatus, carried this 
down to the boat and, before rowing 
home, had a dip in the cool water of 
the loch, which I found far more 
refreshing than the black peat water in 
which I had been sitting. 

Oxniver G. PIKE. 
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Grousk PROSPECTS. 


LTOGETHER the prospects for the 
Iwelfth would seem, at the 
moment of writing, to be exceed- 
ingly rosy. February was a verv 
open month, with no snow and 
almost continuous sunshine, and, 

although a vreat deal of snow fell in March, 
the grouse did not suffer much from want of 
food. The birds began to nest, if anything, 
rather earlier than usual; and even on the 
highest grounds in Inverness-shire eggs were 
found as early as the last week in April. May, 
though very cold at times, was, nevertheless, 
a good month for the sitting birds, and most 
of the nests hatched out well. At the present 
date of writing (Jzly 8th) broods average from 
six to eight birds, and are for the most part 
quite strong on the wing. The greatest 
enemy of the red grouse is probably the 
lox, and many hen grouse are captured by 
this marauder during the nesting season, 
Nesting as they do in long heather, the 
grouse are apt to be taken unawares, 
and so have not. sufficient time to take 
wing before the fox is upon them. Only 
a few days ago I came across a grouse’s 


nest with the remains of the hen bird 





scattered around and all the eggs sucked, 


and the keeper was quite certain that a fox 


e , - . a+ . ight 
had caught and eaten the hen grouse and then 0. G. Pike ANGRY NOTES. Copyrigh 
sucked the eggs. Naturally, the keepers in 
the Hichlands have no great love for Reynard, and organise many fox-drives, of the song when it slowly falls again, ending in a long-drawn note of 
usually with successful resulis. great beauty and sadness. Although the “lew utters his melancholy whi-tle 
é all through the year, it is only during the nesting season that he makes use 
COMPARED WITH THE PLARMIGAN. ; 
of the wild vibrating notes which correspona to the ringing call of the male 
It is always interesting to compare the nesting of the grouse with that lapwing during the nesting season. While ‘‘singing” the curlew hovers in 
of their near relatives and neighbours, the ptarmigan. This season the latter the air in a curious manner, now rising a few yards and again dropping to his 
birds have had an exceedingly poor time of it, and the vast majority have had former level, and all the time his wings are vibrating very rapidly much in 
their eggs destroyed by snow. Durirg an expedition, a few days ago, the same manner as a kestrel when hovering. Whereas the lapwing does 
through a long stretch of ptarmigan country, I saw two packs, each consisting not utter his spring call-note after the first week in June, the curlew may be 
: g S$ ) 
of quite thirty birds, and several smaller flocks. None of these birds had a heard as late as July; and a few days ago, when in the Highlands of Inver 
single young one with them; in fact, during a walk of twenty-one hours I nezs-shire, it was a charming experience to hear the male curlew on all sides 
gle 3 £ S ; : f 
came across only three ptarmigan with young, and two of these birds had uttering their wild vibrating whistle, while the hen birds only used 1) 
hut a couple of chicks each ! I siw four nests which had hatched ordinary call-note which both cock ard hen make use of during both summer 


out we!l, but an enormous number must have been destroyed, There were and winter SEVON GORDON, 
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BLOTS su is Thomas Chard and Robert King were many of their breth:en found means to combine the two, or to 
ft not the only kind of Churchmen who sought to use ‘ive a preference to the latter. Bishops were wealthy nobles 
themsel ve imptuously during the century which pre- owning many manors, which they would visit in turn if the 
led the Reformation. Bishops like Wykeham a Waynflete iccommodation was adequate either as they found it or as 
i Chichele had turned their building energies to the pr fit of they could make it. Kent was dotted with the Primate’s 
ihedials and colleges rather chan to ther own palaces. Dut palaces. Yet, in Henry VI.’s time, Archbishop Bourchier acquired 


the Knole estate and rebuilt 
the house, much of his work 
remaining buried in the midst 
of the vast mansion of the 
Sackvilles. Though only two 
or three miles distant, Bour- 
chier’s succes:or preferred 
Otford, and there Warham 
spent large sums only a few 
years before Cranmer found it 
wise to give up such very 
desirable habitations to the 
King “by way of exchange.” 
If iess wealthy than Canter- 
bury, the See of Lincoln was 
far miore extensive, and there 
was abundant excuse for its 
bishop to multiply his houses 
if he wished to know some- 
thing of the various parts of 
his diocese. As we found last 
week, it included Oxfordshire, 
where the episcopal park ot 
Ihame was granted to the 
Cistercians in the twelith 
century. In Lincolnshire it- 
self, the favourite home of the 
bishops in later medizeval days 
was Nettleham, three miles 
north of the cathedral city. 
But spread about that great 
section of the Eastern 
Midlands lying between the 
counties of Oxford and 
Lincoln and all included 
in their diocese, the bishops 
had various manors”. which 
they held in demesne, and 
at two of them John Russell, 
who held the See, when 
Henry VII. established himself 
on the throne, erected houses 
of which portions have sur- 
vived to our own day. Of 
Buckden, the larger one, some- 
thing will be said next week, 
but of the smaller one, situated 
in the Rutlandshire village of 
Lyddington, a set of illustra- 
lions is now shown, and a 
description must be given. 
Lyddington, like Thame, 
became a possession of the 
great Mercian See before 
Remigius fixed it at Lincoln, 
but it is not till Edward IILI.’s 
time that we hear of its use by 
the bishops as an occasional 
residence. Henry de Bur- 
ghersh, a Lord Chancellor 
whose tenure of the See lasted 
from 1320 to 1343, was granted 
free warren in the manor and 


Copyright A PUBLIC PATH BELOW AND A GARDEN-HOUSE ABOVE. C.u." licence to embattle. ‘There is, 
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however, no trace of his building, and what we find is essentially 
the work of Bishop Kussell. He was a Winchester lad, and 
vas b ibout 1430 in the purish of St. Peter Cheesehill. He 
does not seem to have been connected with his elder namesake, 
John Russell, Speaker of the House of Commons about the 
time of the future bishop’s birth and ancestor of the Dukes 


f Belford. The adoption by the bishop of a coat of arms 


rn 
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Copyright W/NDOWS 
slightly modified from that of William of Wykeham points to his 
not claiming to possess one by inheritance. To William of 
Wykeham he owed his education, for he was a member 
of his foundations both at Winchester and at Oxford. He 
became a fellow of New College in 1449 and was a moderator 
in the Canon Law School, till he entered the Royal 
service when the triumph of the Yorkists put Edward IV. 


on the throne. Diplomacy was then often recruited 
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from the clerical ranks, a batch of clerical sinecures provid- 
ing ambassadorial pay. lLussell was employed on_ several 
foreign missions, and was a negotiator of the marriage between 
his King’s sister and Charles the Rash of Burgundy, which took 
place in 1468. ‘Two years later he bore the Garter to the Duke, and 
his speech on that was printed by Caxton, copies 
being preserved in the Holkham and Rylands libraries. He was 


occasion 
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a friend to the New Learning which was making headway in his 
time, and he is described by Sir Thomas More as “ta wise manne 
and a guod, and of much experience, and one of the best learned 


men undoubtedly that England had in hys time.” After 1474 
he held the Privy Seal, and Richard III., when he seized the 
crown, made him his Chancellor. His fidelity was doubted and 
the Seal taken from him a month before Bosworth was fought in 


1485, so that he was met with no disfavour by the triumphant 
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pyright DETAILS OF THE GOTHIC WOODWORK OF THE HALL CEILING. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

fudor. But he was not again in ofhce, and spent the last years speaks of these as present at all the angles of the Lyddington 
f his life mostly in his diocese. We may, therefore, assign the garden; but there is no sign of any except at the south-west 
building of Lyddington to the beginning of Henry VII.’s reign. corner, and there we find one of our very earliest garden-houses 
lt is of purely Gothic character, untouched by the Renaissance almost intact. It is an octagon with five sides projecting beyond 
influence which shows itself at Forde and Thame. That is what the wall. Its lower storey belongs to the public, the pathway 

e should expect in a building for which Bishop Russell was bordering the road passes through it, there being archways in two 
responsible, and proves that his work at Lyddington was little of its sides, while a third has a roundel now filled in with masonry. 
ultered and added to by Bishop Longland, though that prelate’s The same treatment has been meted out to the four single-light 
ums and the Red Rose crowned appear in the window of the Gothic windows of the upper part, which forms a little octagon 

ll. John Longland we have met with as the patron of Robert room, not much more than 6ft. across, entered through a slightiy 
King, whom he made his suffragan and caused to be appointed projecting porch from the raised garden pathway. The door 1s 
\bbot of Thame. Had he, as has been surmised, “ decorated” between two of the windows, and the other inter-window spaces 


the Lyddington hall, we should have found the same influence 
at work that makes Robert King’s room at Thame one of the 
best remaining examples of the Italian style that came to 
Eneland under Henry VIII. But the importance of Lyddington 


lies largely in its affording a very remarkable specimen of rich 
late Gothic woodwork, purely English and mediaeval, in the 
laborate carved cornice and cove of the hall ceiling. Moreover, 


over the bay window, in the runnieg vine pattern which fiils 
the lower hollow member of the 
cornice moulding, a small shield, 
bearing Russell's chevron 
between three roses, is placed, 
ind the same roses, in stone, are 
let into the wall above the fire 
place On a larger scale, 
ccupyving the centre of a 
quatreloil panel, hey appear 
m the little look-out tower which 
the bishop pushed out from the 


orvuer of his walled garden. 
from the main _ street of 
Lyddington Village a road leads 
it right angles to the church- 
yard, ‘These roadways form the 


boundary ot the bish p's garden 
west and south, while, to the 
east, it meets the palace, whose 
principal of south tront rises 
from the churchyard. Though 
the garden is now little more than 
a fruit and vegetable patch, it 
till shows us what a Tudor 
srarden was. The defensive idea 
remained. A raised walk was 
carried halfway up the inside of 
the high protective walls, 
although these do not seem ever 
to have been battlemented at 
Lyddington as they still are at 
Buckden. Thus, those in the 
garden could see out or over, for 
pleasure when all was well, for 
defence should there be any 
riotous attack such as Bishop 
Kussell must have often known 
ind heard of during the disturbed 
time of the Roses’ War. The 
analogy of the bastions at the 
orners of castle wards would 
uggest some building at the 


at ole of the gard n lradition vopyrignt Tilk HEAD OF THE 





had cupboards built into the thickness of the wall. The present 
stone tile roofing is charming, but no doubt it replaces a more 
architectural treatment, for it was a very finished little building 
as Bishop Russell completed it. The south elevation of the 
palace shows a line of low windows belonging to an undercroft, 
where offices lay, and a series of remarkably fine transomed ones 
belonging to the principal rooms above. They are on the 
principle of four lights divided into pairs by a stout mullion, 
reproducing the line and 
mouldings of the outer framing 
of the window masonry. Over 
the whole is a dripstone returned 
downwards for a_ considerable 
way and ending with sculptured 
heads. One of the windows is 
embayed and all the lights have 
cusped heads of the usual late 
hfteenth century type. The bay 
will have had its stonework con 
tinued for its roof and the main 
wall will have been parapeted. 
But for long (that is, probably 
since the palace became a Bede 
house in James I.’s reign) the 
stone tiling of the roof has been 
brought over the wall as an 
eave. The roof is certainly 
original. The hall, as we have 
seen, is ceiled in oak at the 
height of the wall-plate and the 
root was used as chambers lit 
by great Gothic dormers on the 
north side. ‘he woodwork of 
the roof is of massive oak beanis, 
wrought but not carved. On 
the north side a lean-to timber 
cloister has been set against the 
wall, belonging to the Bede 
house rather than to the bishop's 
time, but a projecting building, 
though considerably altered, has 
an original Gothic window light- 
ing the ample stone stairway at 
the top of which are the door- 
ways illustrated. They form a 
chai ming stone comp sition with 
boldly-wrought mouldings and 
shields, intended for painted 
arms, in the spandrels of the arch- 
ways. The doors are both of 
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silver-grey colouring, and the one on the right is certainly original 
not only in its wood but alsoin its ironwork. Through this door ts 
entered the hall already referred to. It 1s lit by the bay and also 
by three of the four-light windows, the last of these being in a room 
entered from the w end of the hall and which will have been 
the bi hops solar or « unber. It retains its Gothi fireplace, is 
ceiled after the fashion as the hall and has a kneeling 
prelate painted in the glass and probably representing Russell's 
uccessor, Bishop Smith. Both here and in the hal! windows, 
besides a semée of lys and rose in the lattice, several inscriptions 
will be found, tl words “ Dominus exaltacio mea” and 
“ Delectare in Domino” being frequently repeated, and they are 
aid to have been Longland's favourite mottoes. Longland was 
a lad at Oxford when Bishop Russell, as Chancellor of the 


he 
University, received Henry VII. there in 


1488. He became 
principal of Magdalen Hall, and among other appointments helda 
Windsor canonry, as his preaching was much liked by the King, 


whose confessor he became, and through whom he obtained the 





Copyright. 7TUIN DOORIVAYS. 

See of Lincoln in 1521. Hie was a reformer of morals rathe 
than of doctrine. He raged equally against heretics and loose 
livers. We have already seen his denunciation of the abuses at 
Thame. To the Abbot of St. Mary's in Leicester he wrote: 


‘You, however, Abbot, not giving to your brethren an example 
of staidness and gravity, but an occasion of levity, mirth and 
abandonment, have had and still have a certain fool or buffoon 
continually to consort with you who walks before you every day 
when you go to church, and in the choir when ycu are there pl ‘ys 
his fool’s tricks with words, scoffs and songs, and in other way 
manifestly giving to the canons in the choir an occasion fot 
laughter and disorder contrary to religious and regular observance ; 
also disturbing and hindering the divine offices to the great 
candal of religion and your own not slight di-grace and danger.”’ 
Keformation was, indeed, necessary. Lhe pity was that it was 
made into an instrument for the gratification of their desires by 
Henry VIII. and the rapacious courtiers he gathered round him, 
nd was not left to be carried out by men like Longland, whom 
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Henry's noblest victim, Sir Thomas More, described as ‘* a second 
Colet whether his preaching or the purity of his life were regarded.” 
lt was during his episcopate that Jobn Leiand travelled round 
England inspecting and, when he could, securing the books and 
manuscripts of the dissolved monasteries, and making the topo- 
graphical notes which form his “ Itineraries.” Coming on from 
Uppingham he tells us that ** Luddington is a mile of : and ther 
is the auncient manor place of the Bishop of Lincoln.” If the 
word “auncient” applies to the building, we must suppose that 
what now remains was only an addition made by Russell to the 
older palace, and we should expect to find mention of Longland 
had he done much more than the reglazing of the windows. [ven 
that indicates his occasional use of the place, as also does the 
fact that Edward Watson, who had been his secretary unt:] 1530, 
was buried in the church, and therefore probably died here. 
With Longland, however, the long connection of the manor 
with the Lincoln bishops came to an end, for after his death in 
1547 Henry Holbeach, his successor, was made to part with it. 
Just as Cranmer had found it inevitable 
to “exchange ” Otford and Knole, so do 
we find Holbeach conveying to the 
Crown twenty-six rich manors, “ though 
not by his fault.” Lyddington was 
granted for life to Gregory, Lord Crom 
well, with reversion to Wilham Cecil. 
The latter's father, Richard, had begun 
forming the great estate on which th 
future Lord Treasurer was to build 
Burghley House, and had obtained 
church lands not only in Northampton 
shire, but also in Rutland, of which 
county he was sheriff in 1539. It 
was while he served that office that he 
heard of his son’s entanglement with 
a Cambridge “ wine seller's” daughtei 
an! withdrew him from the University. 
As the wine seller’s son was recognised 
as the first Greek scholar of his age and 
became tutor to the young King, the 
marriage between William Cecil and 
Mary Cheke, which took place despite 
the sherift's precautions, proved no bar 
to the young man’s advancement, and 
the son of the match lived to tind him- 
self one of the wealthy nobles of the 
land and well able to spare for charit 
able purposes some section of the church 
lands which he inherited. The second 
Lord Burghley, who became Earl of 
:xeter in James I.’s time, made a Bede 
house of the old palace at Lyddington 
ana endowed it with lands in Kings- 
clifle which now -produce £116 pet 
annum. James Wright, the seven- 
teenth century historian of Rutland- 
shire, tells us that ‘** The aforesaid 
Thomas Lord Burley in or about the 
year 1602 converted part of the old 
Pallace here, formerly belonging to the 
Bishops of Lincoln into an Hospital for 
a Warden, twelve poor Men and two 
Women, and call’d it JESUS Hospital. 
In the Hall of whi h Hospital, being a 
fair Chamber, and (as reported) part of 
the Bishops own Lodgings heretofore, 
is still to be seen in the Windows in 
great Capital Letters Dominus E-xaltatio 
mea: and almost in every Quarry 
Delectare in Domino.” Wright teils us 
that Russell’s arms as well as Long- 
land’s were among the glass. If so, the 
former has now disappeared. It is, 
however, temarkable how little changed the building is since the 
first Lord Exeter’s time. He no doubt pulled down useless o1 
ruinous portions and repaired the rest in the manner already in- 
dicated. Moreover, windows of Jacobean mullioning and chimney- 
tops of the same period appear here andthere. Dut he allowed the 
Gothic character and handiwork to remain very generally, and 
since his time the place has been maintained and no more. The 
trestle table and forms, the lectern, supporting the “ Lidding- 
ton hospital Bible, by John Clare Esqre steward to lord Exeter,” 
the simple but massive money-box in which the tines of the Bedes- 
men who tailed to go to chapel were placed, all remain in the 
hall, where Russell’s traceried woodwork, delicate as it is, remains 
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in excellent condition, no oil, varnish, or other colouring and 
thickening matter marring its delicious tone and texture. The 
charity is now otherwise distributed, no Bedesmen reside, and two 
women are the only occupants. The wear and tear and the con- 
sequent reparauions which the constant inhabitance of a much-worn 
and ancient fabric necessarily occasions are thus avoided, while 
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ist the necessary maintenance i nail here and a board there, a troke of the destrover: it has been the sympathetic touch of the 
re-setting ot some roof tiles, a re-mortaring of a bit ot walling kindly friend who has known how to add the gilt of beauty and 
preserves this invaluable relic of the past without producing a the sense of poetry. Possibly some mo est outlay, controlled by 
ingle jarring note of modernity, without lessening the feeling the constant oversight of a wholly loving and well-informed mind, 
it here we do really se the actual handiwork of the late might add a little to and render more certain of continuance the 


eval workman 

Within the precincts of the old palace, simple and half- 
ibandoned as thev are, we feel far away from the world olf 

lay and in touch with the age when the old faith, the old 
nanners, the old ideals still prevailed. Time, indeed, has laid 
its masteriul hand upon the fabric, but it has not been the evil 


IN THE 
4 4 
Pun Ourpoor Garpen In SUMMER 

l is generally recognised that the 
many beautiful gardens scattered 
freely over the British Isles are 
ecend to none the whole world 
through; and it is certain that at 

the present time no portion of these 


udens 1s so highly appreciated as that 


which + designed on more or less 
natural or informal lines, a feature 
whi has, during recent vearse, been 


developed to very extensive proportions. 
During the hot days of summer the 
iwtormal garden is, or should be, a place 
ft rest, where the beauty of the flowers 
may be enjoyed to the full, and on what 
ever lines such a garden is formed, this 
hould be the primary object in view, 
Che woodland and shrubbery, water-side 
ind rock garden, herbaceous border and 
Kose dell, all have thei speci il charms 
during the summer, and each adds its 
juota to the mass of beauty that does, 
or should, present itself when life 
indoors is well-nigh intolerable. Where 
a pool or stream of water is available 
the outdoor garden can be rendered far 
more beautiful and pleasing than it 
would be were such absent, and many 
ire the designs and schemes that will 


present themselves to the clever 
vardener, One of the most effective 
means of creating a beautiful picture A 


by the water-side is the planting of 
large masses of some bold-growing plant, half in and half out of 
the water as it were, one of the best for this purpose being the 





THE SIBERIAN /RIS BY IA 


real delight, the shock of pleasurable surprise, which the sight of 
the Bede house as it now is causes to every visitor of real taste 
and knowledge. But more drastic treatment than that, even if s« 
much, should certainly not take place. The very word * restora- 
tion” in connection with this gem causes a shudder to rup 
through the frame. 4 


GARDEN. 





CORNER OF AN HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


blue-flowered Siberian Iris (1. sibirica), a stately mass of which 
is shown in the illustration. It is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, spreading 
itself eastwards to Siberia, and 
was first introduced to. thi 
country in 1596. It is a 
rather slender-growing plant, 
attaining a height of about 
2ft. or rather more. The leaves 
in themselves are beau:iful, 
their structure being graceful 
and the colour a pleasing shade 
of green. The flowers of the 
typical plant are a mixture of 
almost sky blue and_ violet, 
and, as will be seen, they are 
very freely produced, the time 
of flowering in this country 
being May and June. Givena 
damp, deep soil and full expo 
sure to sunshine, the Siberian 
Iris may remain undisturbed 
for years, and will give its 
masses of beautiful flowers 
regularly every year. In addi- 
tion to the type there are now 
some beautiful varieties obtain 
able, these differing both in 
colour and stature. 

Other stibjects that suggest 
themselves as_ suitable for 
water-side planting are the 
large Bulrush, Gunnera 
manicata, Sagittarias or Arrow- 
heads, Marsh Marigolds, the 
large Groundsel known to 
botanists as Senecio Clivorum, 
the Water Plantain, and in 
warm localities the Arum Lily 
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may be tried on a tentative scale. Of course, there are a 
host of other plants which may be advantageously used 
by the water-side, and the list given is only to be regarded 
as suggestive. 

The other illustration takes us away from the water-side to 
a more formal part of the garden—the herbaceous border—which, 
however, is not nearly so formal as these borders were some years 
ago. What a charm the herbaceous border has for us all during 
the brilliant days of summer! A well-arranged border should 
provide a panorama of flowers from the early days of spring right 
on through the summer and far into the autumn, and in favour- 
able seasons during the earliest days of winter. But even the 
best-arranged border is scarcely what its owner desires it to be, 
and alterations of a more or less extended character usually 
have to be undertaken during the late autumn or early spring 
months. It is, however, only when the various plants are in 
flower that their suitability or otherwise for a certain position can 
be determined, and during the summer months the careful 
and enthusiastic gardener will make full notes for his guidance 
when planting-time is at hand. Perhaps the colours of two 
different flowers will clash, or it may be that a strong-growing 
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specimen is overgrowing and choking one of weaker stature, or 
possibly a tall-growing plant is obscuring one ot iesser height. 

In addition to the work of taking these notes, the herbaceous 
border in summer will make a considerable demand on the time 
of the gardener. The flowering period of some plants will 
always be passing, and as the stems die down these will need 
removing, the best plan being to cut them within an inch or two 
of the soil. They ought not, however, to be cut away thus 
until the foliage denotes that its work is done by beginning to 
turn yellow, else in the case of many subjects, and bulbous 
plants in particular, the root stock will be considerably weakened. 
Flowers may be cut off as soon as they have faded. Then there 
will be staking and watering to be done, and the former must be 
carried out so as not to disturb the natural contour of the plants 
and in such a way that every shoot can derive the full benefit of 
light and fresh air. Blank spaces will always present them- 
selves, even in the best-arranged herbaceous border, and the wise 
gardener has a stock of reserve plants in pots which can be 
put in the border at any time, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Carnations and many others lending them 
selves well to this treatiment. F. W. H. 


MODERN RAILWAY TR-ANSIT.—I 


“™\ HE development of train service is often not fully realised until 
our attention is called to the number of trains running 
between some of our chief towns. ‘Taking the Summer Time 
Table of 1908, for example, there were twenty-two down and 
twenty-nine up trains daily between London and Glasgow ; 

between London and Edinburgh there were thirty down and twenty-cight 
up; while between the metropolis and Leeds there were forty-six down 


an average speed of 57°7 miles per hour. The Great Western Railway 
also head the list of the longest regular non-stop runs, for their “ Cornish 
Riviera” express is booked to do the 225} miles from Paddington to 
Plymouth without a stop in 4hr. 7min., giving an average start to stop 
speed of 54°8 miles per hour. On the Great Northern Railway a run 
from Wakefield to King’s Cross, 175} miles, is made daily at an average 


speed of 55°7 miles per hour; this is the highest average start to stop 





THE G.N.R. EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINE, BUILT IN_ 1870. 


total heating surface, 1,015 square feet. 


Fight wheels; single driving wheels; weight with tender in working order, 72 tons; 


and fifty up; and between London and Manchester no less than fifty- 
eight down and fifty-three up, that is, on an average, a 26min. service. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that different routes are taken by 
many of these trains, and consequently different towns are connected 
up by trains running between the same points. 

Although comfort and frequency of service are two important 
features in railway improvements, the increase in speed and in 
the number of long non-stop runs daily being performed on many of our 
main lines emphasises perhaps more than anything else the high 
degree of efficiency our railways have attained. During the past summer 
the time tables of our chief lines showed a total of over 155 runs of more 
than 100 miles without a stop. Of these the fastest running is done by 
two expresses on the Great Western Railway, which cover the 118} miles 
between Paddington and Bristol in two hours, giving a start to stop 
average speed of 59°8 miles per hour. Next to these comes a run on the 


Great Northern Railway from Grantham to King’s Cross, 105} miles. at 


speed attained in Great Britain for a run of that distance. To maintain 
such high speeds for so many miles demonstrates what vast improve 
ments have taken place in the steam locomotive, for in 1870 the 
quickest average speed in this country was only forty-two miles per hour 
It is only by the aid of water-troughs that these long non-stop runs 
can be made; the troughs, which are about j5ooyds. in length, 
are placed between the rails and are automatically kept full 
Water can thus be picked up while running by a scoop under the 
tender, which is lowered into the trough by the enginemen, the speed of 
the train forcing the water up the scoop into the tender tank. 

In the development of train working nothing has played a more 
important part than the locomotive, for, as the traffic and the demand 
for rapid transit have increased, so has the locomotive been brought up 
to the necessary state of efficiency, not only as regards speed, but in 
economical working, without which it would have been an impossibility 


to give the public what they desired. The modern locomotive is an 
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G.N.R. EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINE NO. 1450; ATLANTIC TYPE. 


en r lt at D ister, 1908 eight with tender im 


evolutionary product, and although the main principles remain much the 


ime as in the early engine, it would be hard for the layman to recognise 
iny of the old in the new rhe invention of the locomotive is nowadays 
absolutely indispensable to our daily existence In its earlies days it 
ms been lkened in appearance to a medieval engine of war, and was 
origimally only used on collier lines because it could pull a_ few 
more trucks of coal than a horse¢ Ihe idea of speed never seemed 


to enter into the minds of its promoters, and at the opening of thi 
Stockton and Darlington Railway in 1825, when the locometive made 
ts first appearance in the interests of the public, considerable surprise 
was caused by the speed it attained of some twelve miles per hour. It is 
recorded that the horseman who preceded it with a flag had promptly to 
clear out of the way, to the wonder of the assembled crowd \t first it 
met with a considerable amount of opposition, and many strange 
objections were taken to it; but as soon as it bevan to be recogn sed 
what commercial prosperity was wrapped up in its deve lopment, all these 
objections disappeared, It was not, however, until the famous loco 
motive contest at Rainhill in 1829 that the hitherto doubtful question of 
its practical success was s¢ ttled once and for all. On that occasion the 
Rocket, designed by Stephenson, astonished the spectators by running 
thirty-five miles in thr. 45min., and attaining a speed of nearly thirty 
imles per hour pulling a load of 13 tons 

This historic engine weighed im working order 4} tons, and 
was carried on four: wheels; its tender fully loaded weighed 3] tons. 
The driving wheels, which were the foremost of the pair, were 
jft. Shin. in diameter, and the cylinders, placed outside on the 
sides of the firebox, were 8in. in diameter with a stroke of 16hin. 
But the chief feature which undoubtedly contributed more than 
inything else to the success of this crude-looking machine was the 
tubular boiler with which it was fitted. These tubes greatly mereased 
the evaporating power of the boiler and enabled the engine to run at 
higher speeds without getting short of steam. The Rocket is now to be 
een in the South Kensington Museum, having, however, undergone 
several alterations from its origimal stat Some idea of the size 
of this engine compared with one of our modern giants can be 


obtained when we find that the total weight of the Rocket was 


working orde: 


1114 ton total heating surface, 2,500 square feet, 


not half as much as is carried on one of the driving wheels of the 
Great Bear. 

Che natural outcome of Stephenson’s success was the appearance of 
many other engines of various designs and embodying some queer ideas. 
As, however, the railways began to spread over the country and the 
great trunk lines to be formed, so the work of the locomotive grew 
heavier, and development became essential to cope with the increas 
ing traffic and to meet the demand for faster trains. In_ the 
early fifties the locomotive was beginning to assume a more 
symmetrical shape. ‘Taking as a typical example of that period 
one of the first engines used on the Great Northern Railway, a 
vast improvement over those of 1829 is noticeable. These engines 
were carried on six wheels, and weighed nearly 19 tons in working 
order, the single driving wheels, 5ft. 6in. in diameter, were placed in the 
centre, and the cylinders inside the frames were 15in. by 20in. Thev 
had very tall chimneys and were resplendent in bright brass work, and 
must have looked exceedingly smart as they pulled their trains, 40 tons 
or 50 tons, at a speed of about forty miles an hour. As was the case in 
all engines of that day, no protection was given to the enginemen, who 
were exposed to all kinds of weather ; thus the safety of the passengers 
was frequently jeopardised through the difficulty experienced by the 
drivers in looking out for signals, which could not altogether be 
relied on, and at the best of times were by no means easy to under- 
stand. Twenty years later (in 1870) a still further development had 
taken place, for we find an engine making its appearance on the Great 
Northern Railway which weighed 45 tons in working order. It had 
outside cylinders 18in. by 28in., driving wheels 8ft. in diameter, and was 
carried on eight wheels, four of which were arranged in a group forming 
a “bogie truck” placed under the leading end of the engine to ease its 
movement when rounding curves. At the time of its ddz7/ it was the 
largest and most powerful express engine running in the country, and 
looked the personification of speed, with its huge driving wheels and 
elegant chimney, combined with gracefulness and simplicity of design. 
From an wsthetic point of view it is, perhaps, not saying too much to 
state that these engines, designed by the late Mr. Patrick Stirling, have 


“ 


never been equalled; they have been termed the “ race-horse” of 





THE *‘GREAT BEAR” 


Express passenger engine; twelve wheels; Pacific type; built at Swindon, 1908 weight 


OF THE G.W.R. 


with tender in working order, 143 tons; total heating surface, 3,400 square feet ; heaviest engine 
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British railways, and the fact that the place of their birth is Doncaster 
makes it not less appropriate. These famous engines soon showed the 
travelling public that high speeds for long distances could be safely 
indulged in, and from the time of their introduction modern express speed 
can date its foundation. For thirty years these engines reigned supreme 
on the Great Northern Railway, and perhaps their most remarkable feat 
was on one occasion 
the race to Aberdeen in 1895, 
when with a load of tor tons 
the racing 


during 


train was run from 
King’s Cross to York, 188 miles, 
in 181min., including a 
stop at Grantham to 


2min. 
change 
Their day is now, 
however, over, as owing to the 


engines 
ever-increasing weight of trains 
they have had to retire from 
main-line work, their place being 
taken by the ten-wheel 
“Atlantic” type engines, one of 
which is here illustrated. These 
engines, designed by Mr. H. A, 
Ivatt and built at 


huge 


Doncaster, 
weigh in working order 68 tons 
the tender, fully 


3,500gal. of 


loaded with 
water and 6 tons 
of coal, weighs 43 
that the 


alone 


tons — so 


engine and _ tender 


weigh about twice as 


much as ae whole train. with 


its engine did sixty years ago 


The cylinders, outside, 
24in., and the 


wheels are O6ft. 8in. in 


placed 
are 18fin. by 
driving 


diameter. The most noticeable L.N.W.R. 
feature, perhaps, is the huge Eight wheels, 
boiler, which with the © short 


chimney, necessitated by the restrictions of the loading gauge, has 
imparted to the engine a look of great power. 
spread over the frames and alone gives more heating surface than the 
The “ Atlantic 

type, which has a leading bogie, four big wheels coupled together and a 
pair of small trailing wheels, takes its name from the first engine built in 
1895 with this wheel arrangement. 


The wide firebox ts 


whole boiler and firebox of the Rocket did together. 


It ran on the Atlantic Coast line of 
the Philadelphia and Reading R.R. in the U.S.A., and was first intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. Ivatt in 1898, when an engine of this 
type was built at Doncaster ; since then many of these engines have been 
constructed, but of larger size, and No. 1,450 represents one of the latest 
productions. 

Several of our leading lines have adopted the “Atlantic” type 
for express work. The North Eastern Railway Atlantic engine, which 
weighs 73 tons without the tender, is built on the four-cylinder compound 
principle. In place of the usual two cylinders of a “Simple” engine it 
has four, and the steam, after exerting part of its power in the two small 
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four coupled; weight with tender in working order, 96} tons; total heating surface yf bowler, 2,009 square feet 
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In some cases engines have four smalier cylinders which all use 
steam direct from the boiler, and the accompanying illustration shows 
one of this type designed by Mr. Drummond for the London and South 
Western Railway. 
and South Western Railway have for express work and are used 


These are the most powerful machines the London 


n 


hauling the heavy Exeter and Plymouth expresses, timed at fifty-three 





PASSENGER ENGINE “ ACHILLES.” 


miles per hour between Salisbury and Exeter, over a road abounding 


in steep gradients. The engine alone in working order weighs 73 tons ; 


its four cylinders are 16in. by 26in. and its driving wheels 6ft. in 


diameter. One of the standard passenger engines of the London and 
North Western Railway is illustrated; it weighs in working order 59 
tons, its cylinders, which are inside, are 1gin. by 26in. and its driving 
wheels are O6ft. gin. in diameter. These engines are some of the 
heaviest in this country carried on eight wheels. 

The latest development of locomotive-building on our railways is 
shown in the illustration of the Great Bear. This engine, which 
was constructed last year at the Swindon works of the Great Western 
Railway to the designs of Mr. G. J. Churchward, is the biggest running 
in the kingdom. It weighs in working order 87 tons, and with its tender 
143 tons; it has four cylinders, all 15 n. by 26in., and driving wheels 
Oft. 8in. in diameter. On account of the great size of its boiler itis carried 
on twelve wheels; so that the extra weight is spread out over a longet 


wheel-base, and the strains on the permanent-way and bridges are not 
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ones outside the frames, instead of going up the chimney, is passed 
into two larger ones inside the frames ; thus it is claimed that more work 
is got out of it before being discharged into the atmosphere. At the 
present time among locomotive engineers the question of the relative 
merits of “Compound” and under 


“Simple” engines is much 


discussion, 


EXPRESS PASSENGER 


Ten wheels, six coupled; weight with tender in working order, 117} tons; total heating surjace of boiler, 2,727 square feet. 


ENGINE. 


increased. When we compare this monster with its predecessors of 
seventy or eighty years ago, some idea of the vast change and develop 
ment that has taken place in the steam locomotive can be realised. 
The iron horse has indeed revolutionised the social and commercial life 
of the world, and in its present form represents perhaps the greatest of 


the many triumphs of steam. 
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Having en a brief insight into the improvements that have 
taken place in railway travelling, and some idea of the evolution 
of the machine that has brought that method of transit to such 
i state of perfection, I hope in a further article to deal with the 
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great change that has been effected in the improved design of coaching 
stock and the benefits which help to make a modern train journey an 
enjoyable outing, compared with the tremendous undertaking it was in 


the early days of our railways. J. R. Bazin. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
R. J. A. LIAMMEKTON finds himself in the pathetic 


situation so finely depicted by Tennyson in the 


dedication to Ledward Fitzgerald, which did not 
ippear until after “Old Fitz” had died. Lord 
Tennyson wrote, quoting the last line of his 
poem—‘ One height, and one far shining fire.’ And while 
he was thinking how his triend would criticise the ending 
is too profuse and opulent, “the tolling of your funeral 
bell broke on my pagan paradise,’ and so his rhymes became 
like guests who, **down the highway moving on with easy 


laughter find the gate is bolted, and the master gone.” 
Mr. Hammerton for a long time has been preparing his 
George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism (Grant Richards), 


and the completed work had actually been delivered to the 
publisher before the news came that Mr. Meredith was 
dead, an event which must have necessitated a considerable 
unount of revision. The book 1s not exactly a biography, 
though it. contains the narrative of the poet’s life; but it 
is mamnliy an attempt, and a very useful attempt, to show 
the position held by Meredith in the intellectual life of his 


time. The biographical details are subsidiary to the general 
purpose of the book. Meredith was Welsh by origin, and, 
properly speaking, his name should have been pronounced 
in the Welsh way—that is, with the accent on the second 
yilable. Living among English people, be probably reconciled 


himself philosophically to their pronunciation, although he remained 
patriotically Welsh to the end of his lite, and at eighty was 
president of the Cymmrodorion Society. German influence must 
have been almost as potent in the formation of his character 
as Welsh, since he went to school at Neuwied on the Rhine, a 


place about ten miles north-west of Coblentz. ‘The scenery 
there must have taken a very deep hold on his mind, as it 
was lovingly described in subsequent novels. His biographer 


assumes that the taste “for long walks and_ hill-climbing, 
which later characterised his days of lusty manhood, first 
woke among the historic heights along the right bank of the 
Khine from Neuwied to the Drachenfels.”” Next to his schooling 
the important event of the early life of Meredith was his 
marriage. It occurred when he was only twenty-one. He 
married a daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, tor whom he had 
a friendship and admiration that never left him. The lady was 
older than himself and a widow, and although described as a 
brilliant and witty woman, she did not prove a very suitable 
companion for the novelist, and the union was not happy. It 
was in the very early years of his married life that he published 
his initial attempts at poetry. Hlis first book of poems 
appeared in 1851. To the end of his lite Meredith prided 
himself more on his verse than his prose, and, no doubt, many 
readers will turn to the section of this book which is devoted to 
his poetry. There are to be found what we may assume his 
admirers consider the finest things he has ever written and the 
comments made upon them by more or less eminent critics. 
Let us look at one or two of these. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch 
in his “From a Cornish Window,” singles out the following 


~ 


’ 
r 
stanza for admiration: 


You with skelly horns ; rams! and promontory goats, 


You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew! 

Bulls that walk the pasture in kingly-flashing coats ! 
Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few ! 

You that build the shade-roof, and you that court the rays, 
You that leap besprinkling the rock stream-rent ; 

He has been our fellow, the morning of our days; 


Us he chose for house-mates, and this way went. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch 1s a highly-accomplished man of letters, so 
that it may be useful to quote his views on these lines: “ The 
first thing that made this stanza unforgettable was the 
glorious third line: almost as soon ‘promontory goats’ 
fastened itself on memory; and almost as soon the last 
two lines were perceived to be excellent, and the fourth also. 
lhese enforced you, for the pleasure of recalling them, to recall 
the whole, and so of necessity to be hospitably minded towards 
the fifth and sixth lines, which at first repelled as being too 
obscurely and fantastically expressed. Having once passed 
in, | find, ‘You that leap besprinkling the rock stream- 
rent,’ with its delicate labial pause and its delicate conso- 
nantal chime, one of the most fascinating lines in the 
stanza. And since, after being the hardest of all to 
admit, it has become one of the best liked, | am forced in 


fairness to ask myself if hundreds of lines of Mr. Meredith’s 
which now seem crabbed or fantastic may not justify themselves 
after many readings.” With every desire to share the feeling of 
admiration expressed by Mr. Quiller-Couch, we feel that he is 
unconvincing, and we keep asking ourselves, is ‘there anything 
so very “glorious” in the line, “ Bulls that walk the pasture in 
kingly-flashing coats”? 

It is not difficult to say what is lacking to make these 
lines poetry. It is simply that felicity which in writers 
of the highest stamp is inevitable, so that we define poetry 
from their works as being the finest thoughts in the only 
possible language. The lines of great poetry have a touch as soft 
as velvet, and invariably fully explain themselves. ‘* Promontory 
goats’ is one of those phrases that exactly suited the dazzling 
prose style of Meredith but is not poetic; it has not the 
pictorial quality which is essential in such verse. Matthew 
Arnold told us that the way to measure poetry is to try 
it by the standard of certain beautiful lines which he 
quoted. Let anyone do this in the case of Meredith, and 
it will be found at once that he lacks the charm and sim- 
plicity and sweetness which belong to the immortal passages of 
literature. We say so with reluctance, because he possessed so 
many fine qualities that are also essential to the poet. He was 
sincere to a degree, and had a contempt for that particular 
insincerity to which the poet is prone-—the affected use of words. 
His language is never the language of anyone but himself. 
It is only the poetaster who broods over the lines of Shake- 
speare and other great masters till he masters a vocabulary 
composed of the words that he thinks most beautiful in the 
circumstances in which they used them. The real poet takes his 
words as he finds them and lends them a new glory by the 
strength of his ownimagination. If Meredith did not achieve this, 
at any rate he did not condescend to the elegant trick of forming 
a so-called poetic vocabulary from poetry that was not his own. 
Mr. Watts Dunton’s verdict is quoted with approval. It is 
that “manliness and intellectual vigour combined with a 
remarkable picturesqueness are the most notable qualities of 
this volume.” Willingiy it will be admitted that these 
attributes are to be found in Meredith’s verse; but in a 
memorable essay Mr. Swinburne did not mention these, but 
harmony and imagination, as constituting the elements of 
poetry, and on that occasion he quoted what has since become a 
very hackneyed poem of Wordsworth, to prove it. Let anyone 
read “ Will no one tell me what she sings,” and it will be 
scarcely possible for them to deny the justice of this criticism. 
* Manliness and intellectual vigour combined with picturesque- 
ness” are essential to s»und prose style. How far Meredith 
had mastered the art of writing narrative it will be 
rather for posterity than for us to decide. There are a great 
many authorities cited in the work before us, authorities to 
whom it is impossible not to pay courteous attention; but, 
after all, they are not posterity. For example, Mr. Meredith 
was always very popular among his fellow-novelists. They 
naturally liked a craftsman who was so thorough and honest, 
an| who despised the cheap and clap-trap methods by which 
many writers of our time attain wealth, if not fame. When we 
read their criticisms, however, there is extremely little to lay 
hold of and carry away, and there must be many who in their 
hearts re-echo the language used by the author of “ Lorna 
Doone.” It is not favourable to Meredith, but neither is it 
unfriendly, and it carries on its face the impress of Mr. Black- 
wood’s simple and genuine intellect : 

I think Meredith was the right man for President, failing Ruskin and 

Mr. Besant. I should have voted for Meredith. Not that I care for his 
books, the style is too jerky and tangled, and structure involved, and tone 
too dictatorial for my liking. Still, he is emphatically an author's author, 
and the best men admire him beyond all others, and so I conclude my judg- 
ment is wrong. 
As we have said, the time is not yet come for pronouncing a 
final verdict; but those who wish to know George Meredith as 
his friends knew him, and ascertain the position he held in the 
intellectual society of his time, cannot do better than obtain 
Mr. Hammerton’s piece of careful compilation. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Edinburgh Review. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 


IN the new number of the ZAdinédurgh, one of the most interesting articles is 
that on Richard Jefferies. The writer takes practically the same view that 
has frequently been expressed in these columns. He finds the charm of 
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Jefferies to lie in the magic of the fields, and deprecates the taking of ‘‘ The 
Story of My Heart” as being his best work. It contains much ‘* that was bred 
of weakness aid pain, much that has to be not admired, but explained.” He 
says bluntly, too, that the characters in his novels are ‘* inconceivably wooden 
and lifeless.” Further, he says that the duty of a biographer was ‘‘ to 
explain the shar: which sickness and miseries of one kind and another had in 
Jefferies’ writings,” and then goes on to “distinguish what of his work was of 
lasting power and value, and to set this clearly in the public view.” He 
finds that the latest biographer cannot resist emotional accents, and he has 
missed the magic of the fields and places most value on what was practically 
speaking _ hysteria. Tne other subjects dealt with are **The Mystical 
Elements in Religion,” ** Superstitions,” ‘* Modern Dutch Painting,” ‘ French 
Fiction,” and the usual proportion of political subjects. 





THE BOY SCOUT. 
Scouting for Boys, by Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell, C.B. (C. Arthur 
Pearson, Limited.) 

WITHIN a year of its publication the first edition of Lieutenant-General 
Baden-Powell’s ‘* Scouting for Boys,” consisting of 50,000 copies, has been 
exhausted, and in preparing a second edition the author has made consider- 
able additions to the original work, the most important being a chapter 
on sea scouting. The book might be described as a complete 
philosophy of living, impressive if only by reason of its evident sincerity. It 
is written chiefly for the boy and his teacher; but it gives much food for 
thought to the lay reader, to say nothing of an extraordinary amount of 
general information. [But its strongest feature is the way in which 
the responsibility of the boy is insisted upon. The tendency of 
modern education, especially elementary education, is to remove all 
responsibility. The teacher does the thinking and the acting, and 
the child merely submits to the cramming process like a young turkey ; 
and those who have to deal with the boy or girl fresh from school know 
how unsatisfactory is the result. The young scout, on the other hand, must 
think and act for himself, He must see himself not as an irresponsible 
nonentity, but as an individual of a great nation whose actions 
are important not only to himself but to his compatriots. The 
scout’s motto is ** Be Prepared,” and in this handbook, Lieutenant- 
General Baden-Powell shows him ow to be prepared for any emer- 
gency that may arise, whether through accident, sudden illness, or foreign 
invasion, Ile must learn woodcrift, have a knowledge of plant and animal 
life and be able to track spoor and read signs, whether human or other- 
wise. Ile must know how to fell a tree, build a hut, light a camp- 
fire and cook—having caught it first—his supper, all of which is 
naturally fascinating to the human boy and calculated to make a man 
of him. He learns a certain amount of hygiene in order to know how to 
keep healthy under unfavourable conditions, Above all, he must practise 
development, physically by means of gymnastic exercises and drill, mentally 
by self-control, consideration for others, and for the Empire. In a word, the 
good scout will some day be a good citizen and a patriot. He will know 
the value of discipline and self-sacrifice, and—he will be prepared. 





TWO NOVELS. 
Everybody's Secret, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, (Alston Rivers.) 
Low Society, by Robert Halifax. (Constable.) 
MR. CALTILROP has very nearly succeeded in writing a very fine novel. 
Ile has many qualifications for doing so—a gay and nimble wit, a love of 
Nature, a descriptive power that never becomes maudlin or sentimental, an 
eye for character and the capacity to write good dialogue. But he has 
not succeeded for reasons that lie on the surface. In the first 
place, he has been carried off his legs by his own very attractive hero, 
Tne mental process would appear to have been that he conceived the idea 
of a fine clean-minded Englishman who cvuld be the platonic friend 
of a girl of beauty and character without any consciousness of a difference 


of sex. Having formed such a personality in his mind, he proceeded 
to work it out by rule of thumb and in forgetfulness, of human 
nature, The girl falls deeply in love, and the man never penetrates 


what is everybody’s secret, just because our author has made up his mind 
that he shall not. Weary grows the reader as the novelist persists in a plan 
that is not founded on insight into human nature. Next, he has the 
ill-luck to light upon a baggage of the Hetty Sorrel type, who has 
figured in many scores of novels since the time of George Eliot. It is 
positively impossible to do anything with her, and she constitutes part 
of the failure of the book. In Christine the author had more plastic 
put her through her paces.” 


material on which to work, but he does not ‘* 


The worst of it is that not only does the novelist know beforehand 
what his characters are going to do, but they themselves know also, so 
that, to put it mildly, the book does not abound in surprises. The erring 
Iris bids her husband ‘‘ good-bye” in the consciousness that she will not 
survive the domestic event to be faced, and her foreboding comes exactly 
right. Now this is not the way of life What we think will happen 
does not usually occur, and what we never expected does. 

Not since Mrs. Harold Gorst’s moving story, ‘‘ The Thief on the Cross,’ 
have we taken up such an interesting novel of slum life as Mr. Halifax’s 
latest book. This author has already earned a considerable reputation for 
his admirable pictures of London life, a reputation to which Low Society 
will certainly add. The heading of the first chapter, a verse of a song 
beginning, ‘*O fair Dove, O fond Love,” with an amusing imitation of 


the accompaniment, strikes the right note, at once, of the suburban 


society into which the reader is introduced, We plunge with zest 
into a little circle of quaint characters, all of whom are neatly touched 
off and accurately observe’, There is Matt Casswade, an interesting 


example of the speculative jerry-builder, who spins webs of tiny villas over 
the waste spaces in the neighbourhcod of Barking and harries his tenants 
when they get into difficulties; there is George Baversham, his rival, and 
Selina, daughter of a rapacious old butterman named Shadd, who is the 
cause of the difference. Tne troubles of some of Casswade’s tenants, the 
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quarrels of George and Selina an] the machinations of old Shadd, together 

with a series of graphic pictures of slum streets with their medley of swearing, 

shouting and hymn-singing, make up a volume of considerable human interest. 

BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 

A Lighted Candle, by Priscilla Craven. (Alston Rivers.) 

The Score, by Lucas Malet. (John Murray.) 

The Romance of Beauty, by Roy Horniman. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

The Necromancers, by Robert Hugh Benson, (I1utchinson. ) 

The Adventures of Captain Jack, by Max Pemberton, (Mills and Boon.) 

The Shadow of the Cathedral, translated from the Spanish of Vincent Biasco 
Icanez. (Constable.) 

A Royal Indiscretion, by Richard Marsh. (Methuen.,) 


THE HIGHLAND AND 
AGRICULTURAL SHOT. 


N the Northern part of the kingdom this exhibition ranks 
as high as that of the Royal Agricultural Society does in 
the South. It was held this year in the historic town 
of Stirling, and opened on Monday under the presidency 
of the Duke of Montrose. The weather was not very pro- 

pitious, as a drizzling rain fell for part of the time, though 
it did not come on until the judging was finished. An 
excellent attendance was attracted by a remarkably fine collection 
of livestock. English breeders were fully represented and 
succeeded in carrying off a fair share of the honours. The King 
himself, however, was not quite so successful as usual. He 
sent two shorthorns from the Windsor herd, but only 
managed to secure a second prize for the yearling heifet 
Mystery, and a third for the bull Evander. From Balmoral he 
sent a couple of Aberdeen-Angus heiters and a Highland pony 
stallion which won a first prize and the championship in his 
section. 

In Scotland shorthorns are seldom judged the same 
as they are in England, and the awards differed in a striking 
degree from those made at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Gloucester. In old bulls, for example, the animal that was fourth 
at Gloucester, Mr. George Campbell's Excelsior, was placed 
first, and was also awarded the championship medal for the best 
animal of the breed and the Tweeddale gold medal for the best 
bull. The second and third prize-winners had both been placed 
in front of him at the Royal. They were Mr. R. RK. Rothwell’s 
word Brilliant and Evander, the above-mentioned bull belonging 
to the King. In the class for two year old bulls, the first 
prize was taken by Messrs. Dean and Sons of Lincolnshire, 
and for yearlings Mr. George Harrison of Darlingten was first 
with Collynie Prince. Mr. W. Bell’s Ratcheugh Beauty repeated 
her Gloucester victory, and was also awarded the female 
championship of the show, and Messrs. Dean’s Florrie was 
first in the heifer class. ‘The Aberdeen-Angus breed was in 
its own home, but, nevertheless, the president's medal for the 
best animal was won by Mr. J. |. Cridland with his famous bul! 
Everwise, Mr. Arnot’s cow Violet LIL. of Cony 
Mr. Fox Brockbank won the championship for Galloways, 
Mr. G. Craig Sellar for Highlands, Mrs. Howie for Ayrshires 
and Lady Linlithgow for Jerseys. In the classes for sheep, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour scored a distinguished place with representatives 
from his Border Leicestershire flock. He carried off the 
championship in addition to scoring several victories. Among 
his rivals was the Duke of Buccleuch, who also won in several 
classes. 

For Suffolks Mr. W. Kennedy secured , most of the 
awards, for Oxfordshires Mr. J. 1. Hobbs swept the board, 
and so did Mr. S. A. Buttar for Shropshires. The championship 
medal for the best exhibit in the pig section was won by 
Mr. W. Wallace with a large white boar, and the winners 
for Berkshires were Mr. H. Peacock and Mr. J. J. Jetlerson. 
In Scotland it is naturally expected that the Clydesdale will be 
in great force, and certainly there was a very fine display of 
this breed of horses, both as regards numbers and quality. 
Messrs. Montgomery, with their magnificent stallion Fyvie 
Baron, carried off the medal for the best stallion or colt, and Mr. 
W. Dunlop’s Dunure Footprint was reserve. Mr. |. E. Kerr 
had the honour to produce the best mare in Nerissa, and 
Mr. Sleigh carried off the Cawdor Cup with a yearling filly. It 
was altogether a notable gathering of Clydesdales, and 
the light horses also turned up in good numbers. The 
championship hunter was found in Mr. Fred Usher's Quixwood, 
and the medal of the Hunters’ Improvement Society went to 
Miss Dalrymple’s Lola Odale. A Yorkshire breeder, Mr. R. 
Black, produced the championship hackney in International, a 
three year old stallion, and Mr. Ramsay received the gold 
medal for the best mare or filly for his Polly Stewart. The 
championship medal for ponies was won by Mr. W. 5. Millet 
and Mr. W. Mungal produced the championship Sheltie. 
Those who have control of this old and well-managed show 
have good reason to congratulate themselves on their continued 


ash being reserve. 











Che Highland and Agricultural Society is an institu 
It has 
proved its usefulness in many different directions, of which 

Yet we cannot help thinking that, after 
all, agriculture is the most important. At any rate, it has raised 
stock-breeding to a high state of perfection. It is more than 
wonderful that Scottish breeders of shorthorns, for example, 
should have rivalled those of England. We often hear the great 
herds of the past generation praised, as we know that it was 
from them the blood came which rejuvenated many of the 
old herds in England; but to-day the breeding tradition is well 
maintained in Scotland, and probably there are as many good 


successes. 


tion without which Scotland would be very much poorer. 


agriculture is only one. 


shorthorns it it as ever there were. Curiously enough, a 
Scottish breed like the Aberdeen-Angus seems to do better 
on the Southern pastures than in the broad fields of Aberdeen 
shire. For many other breeds Scotland is the home Ayrshires 
are perhaps not so popular now as they once were, but the shaggy 
Highland cattle are even more so, and the Galloways are as much 
in favour as ever. These results are in large measure due to the 
discriminating advice and assistance which, in one form or 
another, has emanated from the Highland and Agricultural 
society. 

One of the best compliments that can be paid to Scotland is 
simply to state the fact that the best recommendation that 
beet can have at the present moment is to say that it 
is Scottish. The word “Scottish” in this connection may 
probably be taken to mean Aberdeen-Angus, yet those who 
breed for the purposes of the table are finding more and more 
that success comes from the first cross. Shorthorns and Aber- 
deen-Angus give an animal that has the quality of beef combined 
with the compactness for which the black cattle are famous. For 
Smithfield purposes there is no better cross obtainable; but, of 
course, the function of a body like the Highland and Agricultural 
Society is to raise the standard of those pure breeds from which 
the cross for practical purposes is obtained. 


ON THE 


EpirED BY Horace 


Tuk PROFESSIONALS AT FULWELL. 

, HE Southern Section of the Professional Golfers’ Association is the 
largest ol the various sections, and the members have thirteen 
places allotted to them out of the thirty-two, which enable the 
possessors to play off in the Mews 


Walton Heath in 


of the World Yournament at 


the autumn Nevertheless, 
anyone who 1s gomg to 
quality for one ol those 


thirteen places has got to 
play very good golf indeed, 
for not only isthe Southern the 
largest section, but it is also 
by far the richest in talent; 
when such players as Duncan 
and Kowland fones cannot 
squeeze in and Ilarry Vardon 
only ties for the right to play 
off for one of the last places, 
things have come to a pretty 
pass Pat two rounds of 75 
und 76 should not be good 
enough for a place is adequate 


testimony to the severity ol 


the competition. Taylor 
started off almost at break of 
day, and when the spectators 
bey to arrive, the very first 





thing they saw was the 
champion looking quite cheer- 
ful over a round of 70 already 
finished In the afternoon he 
seemed likely to equal this 
round, but a pulled drive out 
of bounds and a couple of 
putts that would not go in 
swelled his score to 73 and 
his aguregate to 143— 
good enough, heaven 
knows! Braid, after not 
starting particularly 


well, WAS aS Sle addy as need 


be and had no need to com. 
plain of 145; he was putting 
once more with his old alu- 
minium friend, and he had 
much better emulate Mrs, 
Micawber and never desert it, 
Vardon is very faithful to his 
littl wooden putter, but it 
does not seem to repay his 
fidelity very well when he ge. 


near the hole; the 3ft. putts MR. H. 
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CROQUET AT BEDFORD. 

ITH the idea of fo.tering the game in the provinces, the 
croquet gold medal meeting has in the four previous seasons 
been held at Cheltenham, Lewes, Hooton Park and Bourne- 
mouth respectively. This year’s celebration, which was 
brought to a conclusion last week, took place at Bedford, 

where the excellence of the lawns afforded general satisfaction. Unfor- 
tunately, the weather was by no means in a kind mood, and caused the 
standard of play to fall below the average. For the first time in the history 
of the ladies’ gold medal, 3?in. hoops were used, and their introduction greatly 
enhanced the give-and-take character of the play and contributed additional 
zest to the competition, At the onset the chance of Miss N. Coote 
appeared most obvious, but owing to breaking down at her hoops 
she failed in the third round before the persevering efforts of Miss 
V. Welstead. The following round also witnessed the defeat of the 
holder, Mrs. A. E. Madge, who signally failed to do herself justice 
ayainst the extreme steadiness of Miss B. Willis. The dashing methods of 
Miss B, Chester in the final were unavailing, and by her victory Miss Willis 
atoued for her failure to carry off this year’s ladies’ championship. 

The most conspicuous feature of the gentlemen’s gold medal was the 
Even that 
**prince of peelers,” Mr. C. L. O'Callaghan, seemed for the time being to 
have forgotten the existence of this telling stroke. The luck of the draw 


entire absence of finishing the games with a double or triple peel. 


strongly favoured Mr. G. H. Woolston, and he experienced no difficulty 
in fighting his way into the final. After two games very sim lar in character 
(in the course of which he was able to peg out one of his opponent’s balls in 
each game), Mr. Johnson defeated Mr. O'Callaghan in meritorious fashion, 
Comparatively speaking, all was then plain sailing for Mr. Johnson, as 
the occasional flashes of brilliancy by Mr. Woolston were powerless 
against the consistent accuracy which the Oxfordshire man showed. 
Ihe success of Mr. CE. Willis in the handicap singles was warmly 
welcomed, and it should undoubtedly cause this keen enthusiast to be reinstated 
once more on the minus mark. Tne handicap mixed doubles fell to Mr. C. 
lickell and Mrs. Rice wih 13 bisques; but the chief credit was due to 
Mr C. L. O'Callaghan and Miss Welstead, who, in receipt of 2} bisques, 
only fxiled by a single point in the semi-final round to dispose of Mr. B C. 
Praed and Mrs Arkwright. 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


always look to be something of a struggle. Mayo was, as usual, splendidly 
steady, and so was Rowe, who played excellently as he did last year, 
Hepburn did well to qualify after beginning with a 77, but Johns and Butchart 
fell away considerably after each doing 71 in the first round. The Fulwell 
course is not short, which makes these scores the more remarkable, but it is 
rather dull and flat, and there 
should be no great trouble in 
store for the accurate player ; 
the greens are by far the best 
feature of the course, being 
admirable in texture and 
condition. 
CHAMPICNS IN BUNKERS. 
In one account of this 
meeting at Fulwell there was 
a description of Braid getting 
into a certain bunker with this 
rather curious addition: ** And 
Braid, like most of the great 
men, has not much experience 
of playing out of bunkers.” 
Perhaps the author of this 
sentence was pleased to be 


** innuendo,” 


facetious, but the 
as they call it in statements ol 
claim for libel, might be taken 
to be that the great men, 
because of this lack of experi- 
ence, are not very good at 
getting out of bunkers. Cer- 
tainly that is very, very far 
from being the case, and, after 
having watched the champions 
a good many times, one lorgs 
rather uncharitably for them 
to be bunkered in order 
to vary the monotony and 
admire the truly masterly 
way in which they extricate 
themselves, Certainly they 
have less practice in bunkers 
than the rest of us, but there 
is no shot in which they 
more greatly excel us. 
Especially do they shine at 
what might be termed the 


’ ” 


dunch” or ** hunch, 
the ball lies in a bunker so 
close to the hole that it must 
be pitched on the green with 
all its power of running taken 


when 


away from it. There is 
nothing more glorious than 
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to see Braid hitting 
straight down into 
the sand behind the 
ball with all that 
tremendous energy 
of which he _ is 
capable, and then 
to see the bail 
come gently out of 
the bunker and flop 
down dead by the 
hole - side. There 
is no shot which, 
when well played, 
has a better chance 
of laying the ball 
stone dead, but 
many unthinking 
golfers never try it 
and have never even 
dreamed of it; they 
seem to imagine 
that the only thing 
to try for under such 
circumstances is to 
coax the ball gently 
and cleanly out, and 
they generally leave 
itin the sand. On 
the other hand, when 
the ball and not the 
sand has to be hit, 
who can do it so 
well as these *‘ great 
men”? It is not 
really so difficult to 
hit the ball clean in 
a bunker if only on: 
has faith enough ; 
but failure has hope- 
lessly undermined 
the confidence of 
most of us. 
M. DANGK AGAIN 
A few weeks 
ago, Maurice 
Daneé “ stagvered 
humanity,” accord- 
ing to the phrase of 
Mr. Kruger, by 
coming out equal 
first with Braid on 
the first day’s play 
for the French 
champicnship. 
Neither the = great 
Scotsman nor the 
unknown French- 
man (an assistant to 
Massy at La Boulie) 


MR. f/f. S&S. 


was to be a winner, as later history, with Taylor writ large across its page, 
informs us, but Dangé’s appearance, if meteoric, was sufficiently striking at this 
stage. Ile has since proved that he is liable to repeat this or any other fine 
performance. A prize of 50 louis was put up last week at Vichy for 
professional competition, and Dangé was the winner, with a score of 79, 
Joseph Bomboudiac second at 80, Baptiste third at a stroke more. Clearly 
this Dangé is a player. 
A Recorp At FELIXSTOWER. 

We have heard lately of a really wonderful round at Felixstowe, to wit, 
68 by Mr. H. E. Taylor. There are but nine holes there, but they are 
both interesting and difficult, and yet twice round them in a good score 
needs very good golf. Therefore, when Mr. Pollock went round a few 
years ago in 70, everyone thought that, even in this iconoclastic age, this was 
one of the records that would see the very stars out. Mr. Pollock s 
score held good for some time, longer than most records do nowadays ; 
but at last Felixstowe has had to submit to the indignity to 
which all courses, apparently, must come, namely, that of having a 
record in the sixties. To be sure, this round of Mr. Taylor’s is not, 
speaking in the narrowest sense, a record, since it was not accomplished 
under card and pencil conditions, but neither was Mr. Pollock’s. The latter 
was playing in a four-ball match and made a miraculous start with two twos, 
the second of them being very nearly a one. Rightly judging that he was in 
for a remarkable round, he afterwards holed everything out religiously, and his 
score, we believe, finally consisted of fourteen fours, two fives and two twos, 

Tue Ccst oF MOWING, 

In estimating the cost of keeping up a golf course according to modern 
requirements, an estimate, be it said, which is usually much under the right 
mark, sufficient consideration is seldom given to the very different experditure 
in mowing which different courses require. It is this which makes the cost 
of maintaining some of the richer inland greens so much more heavy than 
that of the seaside links, where in the old days such a thing as the mowing- 
machine was not known. It is true that in Scotland this was part cause and 
part effect of no golf being played in the high summer. It used not to be 
regarded as a summer game at all. And not only does one green differ much 
from another in respect of its mowing bill, proportionately to the greater or 
less richness of its soil, but also the same green in one year will prove much 
more costly than in another. This year the mowing bill was very light indeed 
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in the earlier weeks, 
because the grass 
was so late in its 
spring growth. The 
economists were con- 
gratulating them 
selves, though the 
green-keepers were 
getting rather des- 
perate, for though 
cheap, this condition 
of the green is also 
nasty. Now, how- 
ever, under the con- 
tinual rain, the 
greens have grown 
very good, gencrally 
speaking, but very 
expensive The 
mowing - machines 
have been kept in 
constant work, and 
there is no chance 
of letting them rest 
while the rain 
persists. 
OLD CARBIDE 

TINS AS ROLLERs, 

There isa dodge 
which is worth 
noting for its inge- 
nuity and simplicity 
and the possibility 
that it may be olf 
use in other places 
besides the park 
golf course of its 
inventor. It is not 
likely, in its general 
principle, to be 
available where no 
acetylene gas is 
used, for it consicts 
in converting into 
rollers for golf 
greens and other 
lawns the old car- 
bide tins. These 
are cylindrical, and 
may be filled in 
with stones or any 
material according 
to the weight which 
it is desired to give 
the roller. Some 
cement is run in to 
keep all steady. In 
the centre of each 
end of the cylinder 
(if preferred it can be 
a single piece goirg right through) a piece of iron rod is let in to act as an 
axle, and to these the handle of the rojler, which it is not necessary to 
describe, is attached, Each end of iron rod passes through a hole bored in 
an arm of the handle part, the hole being of such size that the rod can turn 
easily in it. If one rod be made longer than the other, and a nut or other 
mode of fixing, such as an iron pin running through a hole in the rod, be 
fiited on, the arms of the handle part may be made just so far apart that 
this handle part can be removed by unscrewing the nut or withdrawing the 
pin, and the handle can then be taken away to another green and fitted on a 
similarly made roller, thus obviating the labour, which is severe on a steeply- 
undulating course, of dragging the roller from one green to another. This 
saving of labour soon pays for the very small original cost and labour of 
making the improvised roller. It is not a good form of roller when the 
ground is in the softest state of all, because the grooved rim of the tin in 
that case makes a furrow ; but when the soil is as soft as that, itis almost too 
soit for useful rolling with any implement. 

AMATEURS OPENING CouRSES, 

Duff House, once the home of the Duke and Duchess of Fife, has been 
opened as a golf course with Mr. Mure Fergusson—who had some part in laying 
out the course—Taylor, Braid and Archie Simpson as exhibitors of the game 
This idea of having amateurs to help open a green is not a novel one—the 
other day we had Mr. Hilton playing Mr. Lionel Munn, and being beaten 
by him, to the great credit and renown of the Irishman, at the opening of 
some new holes at Ormeau—and other amateurs have taken part 
in like proceedings. At Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s green, they had what is 
realty the novel idea of shuffling up such distinguished persons in politics as 
Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in a foursome with Braid and 
Vardon Sometimes we see the amateurs pure and simple (or as nearly so 
as original sin permits) performing the ceremonial rites of the opening of new 
greens. There is much to be said for the amateur. [le may not be quite as 
good as the professional, but certainly he is a great deal cheaper. Moreover, 
it is not quite sure that his game is not the more attractive by reason of 
its greater liability to occasional error. The mechanical accuracy of the long 
game of the professionals, brightened only by the missing of some putts, is 
apt to become a little wearisome, unless the course is a very acciden/é one 
which calls for some strokes of genius in the way of retrieving the results of 
accidents. To the majority of the spectators of a match between Braid and 
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ver in ¢ mn wi their own, and is almost ideal club, one of those thin-bladed, rather lofted = cleeks 
r aloofness When they watch a which gold cannot buy and which the modern forger of iron heads 
' t ! they can generally rely on seeing a seems incapable of copying On his day he is a very fine driver, 
‘ ) re n humanity and which seem especially when wielding a purticularly alarming specimen of the genus 
' rs with themselves It is much more **Dreadnought ” ; indeed, when he is at his best—for he varies something more 
‘ yer Ww s somet s off t course than one who than the ordinary—he is a very fine player at all points. Mr. Kerr is rather 
t wav, it of all the iration which the latter a cosmopolitan golfer; St. Andrews and Muirfield know him well, and so 
\\ t perfect f unless it be our own does Woking when he is in London He has also played a great deal at 
\ Simpson Rep , where the handicappers burden him with an unconscionable penalty. 
unt ror to see the name of Archie Simpson as Together with Mr. Charles Hutchings he has often represented Pau in the 
: » publi stich He was born no earlier than 1866, and innual foursome against Biarritz 
, nost as well as ever; at least, we fully expect to see MR J S. WortHINGTON 
Paylor sutiiciently formidable, even at the advanced age of forty- Mr. Worthington wears a very determined air in the picture, and he is, 
‘ tim ‘, however, since Archie Simpson’s heyday ; in fact, a stern and determined golfer. Although he did not go North for 
$7 that he played Willie Park over Musselburgh and Carnoustie the amateur hampionship, he has been playing particularly well this year, 
n by eight ar seven, while two years later he played a great and, with Mr. Chesterton, carried off the London Foursomes for the Mid- 
r greens t Willy Campbell, who, after some miraculous Surrey Club very comfortably. Last year, with Mr. Fry as his partner, 
ut n rather 'y Let us hope that we may see more of him, he reached the final; but there the Ashford Manor pair proved too good. 
Ire. TL. Ferrine-Kere Mr. Worthington has won the Irish championship, and on another occasion 
well \ ok of reference appears the statement that lost in the final to that fine golfer H. H. Barker, who is now a professional 
favourite ¢ 3 | putter : there was also the historic record that in America; he has also been runner-up in the South of Ireland champion- 
rt | ut Brighwon in o rhis last has now for some ship, and has played for England against Scotland. Being cast in a large 
t t is to the putter remains, and and powerful mould, he can hit the ball a very long wavy with little effort, and 
y | y Mr. Kerr ow that it is thoroughly justified, on his best days is a singulatly graceful and easy player; he is, moreover, a 
i putter, and the lucky owner of an very sound putter, 
"he . CD ( . C q 
LORRESPONDENCE. 
WEST HIGHLAND PERKIERS lower jaw is the looseness of the teeth. The dog is in pretty good 
ro tue Eprror or **Counrry Lire.) con !ition, He has not been very well for some weeks, but the 
wo very | photographs of my white West Highland marked symptoms were only noticed some ten days ago. They are, however, 
tic .< not only are good as photographs of the doga, rapidly becoming more acute. I oe gees ph nty of underdone meat, which 
» Sere uresqu Phey should enable people to understand the he has to be coaxed into eating, milk, Parrish sC hemical Food, hyperphosphate 
aN have to week ia, and why they should wet be the of lime and lime water. — [he dog is languid and drags himself about at 
f which I 1 ve complaints, though the specimens complained times; at other times he is quite brisk. I am much distressed, for the dog 
: ' > BF Masons of Poltallock is like a child to us, and I should therefore be most grateful if any of your 
readers who have had similar experience will give me the benefit of it. 
STRANG DISEASI oO} SPANIET NATHANIEL LLOYD 
ro tus Epiror o1 CouNntTRY LiFt 
ker spaniel, the me St wee ohh: whe he WORKING TERRIERS 
— , of which none of the leading veterinary [To vue Eprror or **Counrry Lire ”] 
urs to have rience. Thev say the jaw bones have lost their Sirk,—I have been much interested in your note on the short-haired 
have | me gristly, and, consequently, the teeth can be swayed to Skye terrier, There was a first-rate breed of blue-grey wire-haired terriers 
wh th re not] in the ordinary sense of the word, There is in the South-West of this country, now, I am sorry to say, nearly extinct, 
nsation in th n of the face, the upper jaw is enlarged on I have been trving to revive them, but find it impossible to get a good sire. 
the heari has become defective and the nasal passages are Ihe late Mr. Knowles of Oatlands, who, for a long number of years, hunted 
hinder breathi At present the only symptom in the the South Union country with the Old Irish Foxhounds, always kept them to 
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bolt the 


foxes which so  fre- 
quentiv went to ground in the 
Atlantic — cliffs They were 
thoroughly game without being 


too hard bitten, legs straight, 





true blue-grey colour. - 
RICHARD BARTER, QOUEENs- 
rOWN, 
ECZEMA IN DOGS. 
{To tue Eprror.) 
S1k,—Ilaving some bitter ex- 
perience of this troublesome 
complaint, I venture to differ 
from your last correspondent 
on the subject of diet. I 


believe that we!l-bred dogs are 
liable to it, and that indigestion 
the My Aire- 
mutton, 


is olten cause 
doz. 


bread, 


dale has raw 


and eithes 
blood 
daily, and has wonderfully im- 


AIK ue 


vegetables, 


cod-liver oil or a tonic 


proved on this diet. 


DALE, 


rilk WONDER-BERRY. 
fo THE Epiror. } 

Sik,—VPerhaps I may be allowed 
the of 


paper to make enquiries as to 


through columns your 


how one may easily and with 


certainty distinguish between 


he new fruiting plan’, the 


wonder-berry, sold by Mr. Lewis 
Child of New Yerk, the 


garien nightshade (Solanum 


an 
nigrum). Personally I believe 
I can distinguish with certainty 
a typical plant of the one from 
a typical plant of the other, but 
I have seen one or two plants 


which I 


about am doubtlul. 
he question seems to me 
important, as probably many 


people are growing the wonder- 
berry, which was advertised in 


your paper last spring, and the 





fruit will soon be ripening. I 
du nut, of course, question the 
purity of the seed sent from 
Mr. Child’s establishment, but 
many gardens are full of the 
seed of garden nightshade, and 1 WES! WIGHI 
the two come up together ‘‘ as 
like as peas,” and one dves not want iny uncomfortable mistakes to be 
made by persons who may be short sighted or not expert botanists, —G. E. 
KINNERSLY. 

[Since receiving our correspondent’s letter, we have szen several 
specimens from different parts of the cou try of the so-called ** Wonder- 


Berry,” and we certainly cannot distinguish any difference between this 
This plant 
is, of course, found in many parts of the world, and is generally considered to 
In 


case, we think that great care should be taken to avoid eating the fruits 
in a 


and some forms of the garden nightshade (Solanum nigrum). 


be poisunous, although we have no official data on this point, any 


tentative 


except very way, as there certainly appears to be- some 
danger in doing so, We believe that the plant is being thoroughly 
investigated by eminent authorities, but at present we have no other 
information available. —Eb. } 

THE COOKING OF SPINACILI. 


[To tHe Epitor or 
Sir,—I see in your issue of the roth inst. that a correspondent signing himself 
Bol ily 
remarking that the cooking of spinach as I advocated it in a letter dated 
June 26th is ** 


**Country Lire.”] 

**Consumer” makes a statement that is, to say the least of it, amusing. 
quite wrong,” ‘‘ Consumer” gives a popular recipe, which 
is excellent I admit, but only one of the many ways of cooking spinach known 
that 


wrong. ”’— 


at she 


se 


mistake when 
it 


makes a 


had 


to experienced cooks Consumer” 
**but the 


FRANCES KEYZER 


says 


ny way way we have always done” is 





A PROFITABLE 


{To THe Eprror 


SIXTY-ACRE FARM. 
oF ‘** Country LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—I have been greatly impressed and interested by the very able article 
your of the 26th ult **A Profitable Sixty-Acre The 
plan of Mr. Allen seems carefully and ably thought out, and I cannot help 
thinking that, if it were taken up by proprietors as an alternative scheme to 


in issue on Farm.” 


parcelling out portions of their estates into smaller holdings with all 
attendant risk, an immense advance would be made in the interest of ‘* back 
to the land,” while an appreciative boon would be extended to head- 


gardeners, bailiffs and head-gamekeepers who have saved a few hundred 


pounds and desire to retire to a small farm. Such men, with the manifest 
advantage of a country bringing-up, would be a most eligible and welcome 
What struck me in Mr 


addition to any parish. Allen’s article as well worthy 
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the attention ol farming 
community was his able expos 

tion of the interdependency 
existing between frult-growing 
and fowl - keeping. | have 
never before been more struck 
by a practical suggestion In 
the interest of smail farmers, 
and I purpose bringing it under 


the notice of my smaller tenants 
as a most valuable’ idea, - 
NORTHERN LANDOWNER 
VORACILY OF A TROUI! 
{To rue Eprror. | 
SIR, I think the following 
account of a trout’s extraordi- 
nary greed, which nearly cost 
it its tile, mav interest your 
readers. A friend of mine was 
fishing on the Don and hooked 
a trout of the size at which they 
were running at the tim: that 
is to say, sbout a quarter of a 


pound—and as he was playing it 


became suddenly aware that a 
much larger fish was on the 
line. Ile supposed that another 
trout had taken the other fly 

but as he gradually worked 
the fish to the bank he saw 
that what had happened was 
that a big trout, which he 
judged to be about 3lb. in 
weight, had seized the small 


one which he was playing. 
The big fish had half of the 
smaller one down his throat, 
The angler assumed that the big 
one had in some way become 
hooked, for it suffered isell to 
be hauled in right to the bank 
and even to lie half out of 
water on a patch of grass of 
which the enas of the biades 
were out of water while part of 
the stalks were in it, Phen 
the angler approached with his 
net to put it over the fish, an | 


the net was 


th 


just going over 


it, at length, fish loosed its 


cannibal hold, vave a wriggle and 


was away Doubtless this wa 
cannibal trout 
fly 


‘lorthe 


one ol those big 


that never rise to and are 


HUNTING-GROL 


ND 


worse than a pik general 


welfare of their kind in any water they inhabit. The angler declares that had 
he known that the big fish was not hooked he thinks he could have netted it 
out, using a litthe more diplomacy about getting the net between it ind the 
open water, but the interesting point about the story is the remarkable 
voracity of the big fish and the concentration of its purpose, nearly Costing it 


its life, through allowing itself to be dragged hall out of the water rather than 
Iet go its prey. —H. 
rili WICKE I AT LORD'S 
[To rue Eprror or *fCounrry LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—It is rather a lamentable thing that the finest cricxet ground, in som 
respects, in the country, the ground of what is by universal Consent admitted 


and proclaimed to be the premier club of the wor the Marylebone Club’s 


ground of Lord’s, should be so often the one and only gr yund, of those whicl 








have been subjected to the same conditions of we r, on which cricl 

should be impossible on account of the water-logged state the wicket 
The Gentlemen and Players match at the Oval could be finished, while th 
Eton and Harrow match, though there were only three wickets to go wh, 
was stoppe 1 at Lord’s. The Oxford and Cambridge match was similarly 
spoiled, and an occasional shower or two seriously del iyved the game and 
damaged the pitch for the Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s Instances 
might be multiplied, The truth is that the constant use of a very heavy 
roller on a clay soil has bound the ground together into such a concition that 


the rain cannot percolate through it. If the committee is well advised it 





will try the effect of giving the pitch a good dosing of sand during the winter 
months to restore to the soil some of the natural, more or | » porou 
character which the past treatment has destroyed.—Il. G. H. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL YEAR. 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 

S1r,—With reference to Mr. Walpole-Bond’s letter »¢ the abnormal nature of 
the present year froin the ornithological point of view, I would add one or 
two points which I have noticed. The majority of the reed-warblers in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge were inclined to be late this year, but their 
clutches, when laid, consisted mostly of the regulation number of four eggs 
(I found several, however, with five eggs). On a certain reedy patch on the 
Cam I found three nests of reed-warblers with four, four and five eggs respec 
tively on May 15th, all of which hatched off successfully. I would endorse 
his opinion that many ol the warblers produ two broods duling tie immer 
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This same spot on the Cam afforded a strong argument in favour of it, as 
some time after the young had flown three more nests zppeared, in which four, 
four and five evgs were laid, pointing 


ER he 


especially as the spot stands alone and I had not noticed more than three 


in my opinion, to the same birds, more 


pairs there before I also found a clutch of four fresh reed-warblers’ eggs 
on July tst in 
another locality, 
where on the 
same date I 
came upon three 
nests of sedge- 
warblers, one 
with three eggs 
(on which the 
bird was not yet 
sitting), one with 
one egg, and 
one with three 
eggs and a 
cuckoo’s egg (all 
fresh). These, 
again, point 
to second 
broods.—A. H. 
DAUKES 

THE MALAY 

STATES. 

To THE Epiror 
Sir,—The two 
photographs en- 
closed have been 
sent to me by 
my brother, who 
took them on a 
rubber plantation 
in the Federated 
Malay States. 
One is of a 
Janjerese black- 
smith, who 
sharpens axes 
and makes 
parangs, two of 
which are shown 
leaning against 
the anvil. The 
bellows are 





worthy of notice; 
one of the barrels is more or less round, being a neelsom hollowed out, and 


the other is square; the pistons are quite loose in the barrels, but have 


feathers stuck on to their under sides to act as packing and valves. It will 
be observed that the infant manages to get a fair blast, even though he was 
not blowing while the photograph was being taken The other photograph 
is of a ** boy” with a full-grown PlandOk, or mouse-deer, This species of 
deer is the smallest in the world Che one shown is a male, and stands only 
1oin. high; he has two little tusks in his upper jaw, the females having 
none. They are found only in dense jungle, and are ciught in snares or shot 
by the aid of a blow-pipe The Sakais (original natives of the island) call 


them by tapping two sticks together, quickly, in imitation of one deer calling 
his, or her, mate—the Ceer make the noise by stamping with their fore feet. 
My brother kept two in captivity for some little time, 
although it is difficult to do so; but after a while one 
disapveared (probably down somebody’s throat), and he 
let the other go.—F. MALAN, 


REMOVING VARNISH FROM OLD OAK, 
{lo rue Eprror or **Counrry Lirs.”’} 
Sirk,—In reference to the treatment of the oak furniture 
in Mr. Leorard Borwick’s house at West Burton, I should 
be glad to know how to remove varnish or staining from 
some old oak I possess, which has been spoilt in this 


way by a profession al ** restorer.” k 

[Varnish or stain can be removed by soaking and 
scrubbing with soft-soap and soda and boiling water. 
Paint needs the same process (and scraping as well if the 
paint is thick), using American potash in place of soda, 
This needs careful handling, as it removes human skin 
ilmost as easily as paint. This process leaves the oak of 
good culour and with open grain, and a little beeswax and 
much rubbing will produce the desired surface. —Eb. ! 
A FEW GUERNSEY SUPERSTITIONS. 

[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirs.”) 

Sir, —Of all the Channel Islands, Guernsey is the richest 
in superstitions. They are many and quaint, as some ol 
the following will show. If a fisherman on setting out 
sees a bee flying in the same direction as he is going, it 
is a good omen and he is sure of a good catch; should, 
however, the insect meet him, it is the reverse; but the 
ill-luck may be averted by spitting thrice over the left 
shoulder. Omens, good or bad, are also derived from 
the sea-birds, If the fisherman sees a gull first, fish will 
be plentiful; but if instead he sees a cormorant, none is 
expected It is unlucky, too, to count one’s fish till the 


utch has been landed, no matter how freely they are 
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biting. It brings bad luck when out fishing to take with yc currant cake. 
If a spinster goes in and out of a house through the window she will never 
mirry. If you wish to avoid quarrels, never open an umbrella in the house 
or place it on the table. It is unlucky when going out of the house if the first 
person you meet is a woman; don’t pass her, but stand still and let her pass 
you. Never give money away with a hole in it. When taking a baby to 
church to be christened it is unlucky to cover its face until the ceremony is 
over. If three children are presented at the same time at the font for baptism, 
it is believed that one of the three will die within the year. The doomed baby 
is supposed to be the one christened second. No berried plants, such as ivy, 
etc., should be brought into the house before Christmas, and it is especially 
unlucky if, when brought in, they touch the mantel-shelf. It is believed, too, 
that at midnight on Christmas Eve all water turns to wine. Tradition relates 
that in one of the parishes of Guernsey a woman, promp‘ed by curiosity, 
determined to verify the truth of this. As she began to draw a bucket of 
water at midnight a voice addressed her in these words: 
**Toute Peau se tourne vin 
Et tu es proche de ta fin.” 
She fell down struck with a mortal disease and died before the end of the 
year. —G. WELBURN. 
LANGUAGE OF HAWKING. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lirt.”] 

S1r,—The other day I came across a quaint old book, ‘* Cassell’s Book of 
? stated on the title-page to be “‘from the text of Dr. Brehm, by 
Thomas Rymer Jones, F R.S , Professor of Natural History and Comparative 
Anatomy in King’s College, London.” From it I quote the following 
(perhaps you would kindly interpret some of the terms used) : 

**Old books on hawking assign to diflerent ranks of persons the sort of 
Hawks proper to be used by each, and they are enumerated in the following 
order : 


Lirds,’ 


The Eagle, the Vulture and the Merloun—for an Emperor 
The Ger-Faulcon and the Tercel of the Ger-Faulcon—for a King. 
The Faulcon of the Rock—for a Duke. 

The Faulcon Peregrine—for an Ear}. 

The Bastard—for a Baron. 

The Sacre and the Sacret—for a Knight. 

The Lanere and the Laneret—for an Esquire. 

The Marlyon—for a Lady. 

The Hobby—for a Young Man, 

The Goshawk—for a Yeoman. 

The Tercel—for a Poor Man. 

The Sparrow-Hawk—for a Priest. 

The Musket—for a Holy Water Clerk. 


” 





The Kestrel—for a Knave or Servant, 
The above list is interesting, as it may be presumed to contain the names 
applied to the greater part, if not all, of the birds used in hawking. As in 
hunting 


g, so in hawking, the sportsmen had their peculiar expressions, and the 
uninitiated may read with advantage the terms employed to designate 
assemblages of various kinds of birds. Thus we read of ‘‘ a Sege of Herons 
or of Bitterns, a herd of Swans, of Cranes and of Curlews, a dopping of 
Sheldrakes, a spring of Teals, a covert of Coots, a gaggle of Geese, a 
badelynge of Ducks, a sord or sute of Mallards, a muster of Peacocks, a nye 
of Pheasants, a bevy of Quails, a covey of Partridges, a congregation of 
Plovers, a flight of Doves, a dole of Turtles, a walk of Snipes, a fall of 
Woodcocks, a brood of Chickens, a building of Rooks, a murmuration of 
Starlings, an exaltation of Larks, a flight of Swallows, a watch of Nightingales 
and a charm of Goldfinches.’ 


What could be more expressive than some 


se 


of these terms? A **murmuration” of starlings, an ‘‘ exaltation” of larks 


and a “watch” of nightingales seem the inevitable words. But what is 


a 
S 


a ‘**badelynge” ?—J. RupGe HARDING. 











